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For the Companion. 


INTERLOPERS. | 


In Eight Chapters.— Chapter II. 


On the Lake at Night. | 

‘] suppose you know, Dorothy, that you didn’t | 
come to our feast that night. It was the day you 
heard about your step-father, and you didn’t feel 
like larking, I suppose. But all the same you 
owe us a spree. What are you going to do? 
We're dying for some fun, and it’s the last chance 
we'll have before vacation.” 

Dorothy was sitting on the floor beside her | 
narrow white 
bed, entertain- 
ing her room- 
ful of visitors, 
who occupied 


“IT wish I could, Kate,’* returned Marie, 
promptly, ‘‘for then you might not forget your 
manners, and might remember to pronounce my 
name right.”’ 

‘But no one seems to be thinking about the 
spree,’ interrupted one girl. “It ought to be 
something to remember. Do let’s think of some- 
thing.”’ 

“What are you going to do this vacation? 
inquired Marie of Dorothy, disregarding all 
previous subjects. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
lessly. 


replied Dorothy, care- 
“Tt depends on the —”’ 
‘‘Interlopers ?’’ mocked some one froma corner. 
“On the way mamma feels. Sometimes she 
likes the sea and sometimes she likes the moun- 


your brother used to do at college, Marie? My 
cousin Dick always says, ‘Well, have you 
children been regaling yourselves again in the 
night hours on bad cakes, and imagining that 
you are having a spree?’ I wish we could do 
something to make him open his eyes,”’ ex- 
claimed Pauline. 

Dorothy gave a 
jumped to her feet. 

“Giris! I haveit!’’ she exciaimed, in an excited 
whisper. ‘‘What do you say to sliding out, one 
of these nights, and taking a turn on the lake? 
No one would know. We could slip out in the 
dark before the moon rises—it doesn’t come up 
till late now—and wait till it gets decently shiny, 
and then off we'll go in the boat!” 


sudden little scream, and 





all her chairs 
and mostof her 
hed. 

Her room was 
a favorite place 
of resort with 
the girls. She 
was notas ‘old 
maidish’’ as 
Kate Van Voor- 
hies about her 
counterpane, 
not as stingy 
as Fanny Ber- 
gen about her 
boxes, and 
much braver 
than Della Car- 
penter about 
preceptresses. 

Dorothy did 
not reply to 
the question at 
once. 

“Well,” said 
another girl, ‘a 
step-father is 
enough to take 
away any one’s appetite. 
and her mother married an awful man. He used 
to behave dreadfully and beat her till she was | 
inost dead, and then he beat the girl.” 

“But my step-father isn’t at all like that,” 
responded Dorothy. ‘He is a Colonel, and was 
in the army, and did all sorts of brave things in 
the war, and is a gentleman. When the war 
ended they made him brigadier-general, and he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


could call himself that if he chose; but he doesn’t | thought that the day of their meeting would be | 


because ali his men call him Colonel, and they | 
love him and he likes it.”” 

Dorothy, in her eagerness to be loyal to this 
man who was her mother’s husband, hurried on 
8o fast in her defence of him that toward the end 
she grew quite breathless and confused. 

“Oh my! Hear her stand up for him, when 
we all know she hates him so she can hardly 
keep her eyes dry,” taunted Della Carpenter. 

“That's what I call hypocritical,” said Sadie 
Dunn, promptly. “It isn’t a bit like you to be 
hypocritical, Dorothy.” 

‘I don’t mean to be hypocritical,” said Dorothy, 
slowly. “I’m not glad my mother married him, 
and I'don’t say Iam; but he’s a good man—my 
mother says he’s a good man, and told me lots 
about him—and I don’t think, because I don’t | 
like him, I have any right to sit by and just kind | 
of keep still and act yes when folks talk about | 
beating and all that sort of thing.” | 

“Good for you, Dorothy !”’ cried Marie Pollock, | 
bending down over the side of the bed to pat her | 
on the head; “good for you, little girl!’’ | 

“Well, [don’t know,” remarked Fanny Bergen. | 
“It seems to me I'd rather be right down on a | 
Person all over than only half-way. If your | 
step-father is a good man, why do you hate him ?” 

‘Because he is a—a—an—an in —” 

Dorothy did not seem to be quite sure of the | 
Word she wished to use. | 

“I know -interloper,”” said Marie Pollock. | 
“We had itin our etymology. ‘Interloper: one 
¥ ho ‘trudes upon a property, a station or an 
office; one who interferes wrongfully.’ ”’ 

“Lend me your memory some day, Marry ?”” 
quired Kate Van Voorhies, spitefully. “It ‘d 
help out the whole class if you would. Now it 
doesn't do the rest of us a bit of good.” 





“It is the Steamer.” 


I knew a girl once, | tains; and last year we stayed all summer in the | 


hills. She always decides.”’ 

‘Well, I guess she won't decide now. It'll 
be your step-father who will do all that, after 
this,’’ announced some one else. 

Dorothy winced, but seemed to take no notice 
of the interruptions. She was thinking that ina 
week she should see her mother. 

When her mother went away, Dorothy had 


the happiest of her 
life; but now it was 
very different. She 
almost dreaded the 
coming home. 

‘sOh, dear! If 
you’re going to sit 
there staring at the 
wall, I suppose we 
might as well de- 
camp. You're not 
very entertaining just 
now, Dorothy; that’s 
a fact.” 

Dorothy gave a 
quick little start. 

“Oh, excuse me, 
Pauline,’’ she said, 
laughing suddenly. 
“IT didn’t mean to be 
rude. I was think- 
ing; and you ought 
to consider what a 
remarkable thing that 
is for me to be doing, 
and not find fault. 
What was it you 
asked ?"’ 

“Tasked you, What 
was our spree to be? 
Can‘t you think of 
something we never 


|did before? Let it be something splendid!” 


“Give me time. I'll ‘dream over it,’ as mamma 


used to say, and—”’ Dorothy almost always choked | 
| a little nowadays when she mentioned her mother. 


“Let it be something worth doing. I'm tired 







“But think of the danger! We might tip over !”’ 

“In a flat-bottomed boat ?” 

At last some one made a suggestion. 

“The First Regiment is going to camp out at 
the end of the lake. I heard Miss Stuart telling 
about it this morning. ‘They’re coming up to-night 
on the late boat—just as they did last year. 
Perhaps we'll see them. That would be some- 
thing like!” 

Dorothy had never thought of this. She was 

younger by two years 

than any of the rest of 
her class, and though 
constant intercourse 
with older girls had 
made her appear in 
many ways as old as 
they, she was not their 
equal in experience. 

In short, she was still 

a child, while the rest 

were almost young 

ladies. 

When Fanny Ber- 
gen suggested the 
possibility of encoun- 
tering the soldiers, on 

their ‘‘spree,’’ she was 


, thoroughly surprised, 
though too proud to say 
so. 


**Pooh!’’ she exclaimed, 

**T don’t see where the fun 

of that comes in. We've 

seen men before, haven’t we? 

Where's the good in trying to 
meet them ?”’ 


the thought. It was decided 
} that they shouid make a stealthy 
{ escape from their rooms as soon 
as the lights were extinguished. 
| It was necessary to scramble through the windows 
to the broad piazza roof, then back to the slanting 
shed, and thence to the ground. 
Each of the little company of conspirators 


ten. 





| 


| 





were studying their geography they were dream- 
ing of the lake, and when they were called to 
their astronomy lesson they were wondering just 
at what hour the moon rose. 

It seemed a remarkable coincidence that all the 
girls of Miss Lorimer’s room should be attacked 
by the same singular drowsiness and the desire 
to retire precisely on time that evening. 

Generally they hung back and pleaded for a 
few minutes’ grace—they were “so staring wide- 
awake.’ But to-night they needed no urging to 
go to their rooms at the stroke of the gong, and 
by half-past nine o’clock the only lights burning 
in the building were those in the principal’s room 
in the tower. Even these were extinguished by 
Perhaps if Miss Duprée had not yielded to 
her inclination 
to sleep, and 
had chosen, in- 
stead, to take a 
quiet survey of 
the premises, 
she might have 
seen six dark 
figures slip like 
ghosts past her 
window along 
the broad pi- 
azza roof, and 
then, sliding 
down the in- 
clined plane of 
the shed, fall 
upon the soft 
turf below. 

These spec- 
tres seemed to 
be of anything 
but a fearless 
nature, and the 
descent from 
the shed to the 
ground was at- 
tended by low, 
stifled excla- 
mations which 
were quickly 
and perempto- 
rily silenced by 
a spirit below who seemed to have the command 
of the band. 

At last the phantoms, six in all, were assembled 
in the shadow of the shed. Then the leader spoke. 

“Now we're safe on terra-cotta,’’ she whispered, 
“the most dangerous part of the journey is over. 
All we’ve got to do now is to ran to the boat- 
house, and if any one makes a noise, why, it’s 
all up with us.”’ 

In a few moments they had unlocked the boat- 
house and, three on a side, were lifting the rather 
heavy boat from the little wooden wharf and 
shoving itinto the water. ‘Then one after another 
they crept into their places, and rowed the boat 
into the wider water. 

They floated on until some one suggested that 
it must be going to rain; the moon was not 
coming out. 

“Rain! Pooh! Look at the stars—as thick 
as spatter,’ declared Dorothy. ‘*The moon is all 
right. It isn’t late enough yet. Has any onea 
watch ?”” 

No one had, and again silence reigned, while a 
fleeting doubt crossed the minds of the girls if it 
was so much “fun” after all. But no one dared 
suggest her doubts to another. 

But at last, after what seemed hours of darkness 
and quiet, some one exclaimed joyously, ‘Look, 
girls! There’s the moon coming out. Isn’t that 
splendid? And—O girls! isn’t that the steamer ? 
that little red light up there ?”’ ; 

With breathless interest all eyes were turned 
from the first faint gleam of the rising moon to 
the tiny speck of light that quivered and shook 
and rose and fell amid the inky blackness beyond. 
It trembled, paled and shone, then glimmered 


more steadily than before. 
But the rest were excited over | 


“It 7s the steamer !"” 
Soon they began to hear the dull pant of the 


|engines and the slapping of the paddle-wheels ; 


| 


and then the steamer loomed above them. 
Upon the decks were the gaily uniformed 
members of Company A, of the First Regiment. 
Most of them were very young men indeed. 
They were leaning over the railing or sauutering 


| leisurely back and forth, all in very good spirits. 
| went about her own duties with as much zeal as | 


“Hullo!’’ exclaimed one to his companion, 


| of these mild larks. Can't you tell us something | her divided interest would permit. While they | straining his eyes to look below. ‘Say, Chester, 
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THE YOUTI V’S 








isn’t that a boat there? It looks as if there were 
girls in it! There’s a female seminary some- | 
where around this region, if I’m not mistaken.” | 

Just then the girls at the oars sent the little 
craft straight into the glittering path of the moon, 
and the light shone on them with direct radiance. 

A boyish voice from the steamer’s deck called 
out: “Hello, girls! You came out to welcome 
us, didn’t you? That’s nice!” 

By this time the railing was crowded with the 
young cadets, all pushing to the side of the 
steamer overlooking the little boat, and jostling 
one another to get a better view of its occupants. 

Then there was laughter and shouting from the 
deck, and calls which the girls would rather not 
have heard. The older girls turned their backs, 
but Dorothy looked straight toward the steamer, 
with the light of the moon shining full upon her 
face. 

The steamer pushed past them, and plowed its 
way down the lake, leaving the little boat far 
behind. 

After the last bantering voice had died away 
in the distance, the girls rowed back toward 
the shore. They dared not chatter about their 
adventure for fear of being heard; but their 
minds were full of it, and they scarcely noticed 
what they were doing as they stowed the boat 
away in its place. 

Then came the serious business of getting back 
to their rooms without rousing the house. It 
proved to be much more difficult to ascend the 
shed roof than it had been to descend, and there 
were many smothered screams and whispered 
rebukes as the girls clambered up to grasp the 
overhanging eaves, upheld by friendly hands 
from below. 

At last all were up but Dorothy. Then came 
the question how she should contrive to gain a 
hold above, with no one to push her from below. 

“Sh! I'll manage somehow. You go on 
ahead and slip in and clear the track,” she 
whispered, breathlessly. The girls, only too glad 
to obey, left her to manage as best she might. 

They were more successful in their efforts than 
she, for they were safe within the seminary walls 
before she had even discovered the barrel upon 
which she finally stood, and which enabled her 
to grasp the uneven shingles and begin her slow 
ascent of the shed roof. 

But her progress met with a sudden check ; 
and try as she would, she could not proceed 
farther. She felt that the hindrance came from 
her skirt. It was as if some strong hand detained 
her. 

She turned her head and looked behind; but 
she was alone in the night, with only the stars 
and moon above her. She gave several energetic 
tugs to free herself, but to no avail. 

‘It is my horrid skirt,’”’ she thought. ‘Now 
if I can’t get away, I'll be in a pretty pickle. 
The embroidery has caught in a shingle, and 
here I am fast and tight, and can't get loose. 
Come off, you old thing!" 

She gave a quick and strong upward pull. 

Certainly! Now the thing was done. A great 
white fragment of her flounce had torn away, 
and hung fluttering in the moonlight. 

“That will tell the whole story to-morrow 
morning,” thought Dorothy. “If Miss Lorimer 
happens to look out of her window she’ll see it, 
and then—oh, I must get it!’’ 

She made a clutch behind her at the flapping 
cloth. Of course she could not reach it, and in 
the midst of her endeavors she heard a sound at 
the window above. 

It frightened her, and she frantically clutched 
at the fragment just beyond her reach. 

Another sound came from above. 

Dorothy waited until all was quietagain. Then 
she hitched herself back toward the object of her 
quest, and succeeded in reaching it. She grasped 
it firmly and gave it a sudden wrench. 

Alas! it gave way all too easily. Dorothy’s 
arm twisted beneath her, and a pang like the 
piercing of a sharp blade shot through her wrist 
to her elbow. 

For a moment she was dumb with pain, and 
then she uttered a little sob. 

“Oh! what shall I do?’’ she gasped. ‘What 
is this dreadful ache? It makes me sick to move 
my arm! How can I get up now? If only the 
girls had stayed to help me! But they’re all in 
bed by this time.”’ 

The poor child was writhing in agony, but she 
made no sound, bravely smothering her desire to 
cry, and trying to crawl up the incline by the 
help of her uninjured arm. 

She never knew how long a time it took to 
scramble up to the piazza roof, but she was so 
faint and weak when she reached it that she could 
scarcely stand, and had to crouch down for a 
moment to gain strength to go on. 

The pain in her arm grew severer each moment, 
and she assured herself that if she did not get to 
her room at once she would never be able to reach 
it without assistance. So she dragged herself to 
the window and climbed through, setting her 
teeth, and with great beads of agony rising on 
her forehead. 

At last, after noiselessly closing the sash, she 
made her way down the dark corridor and to her 
own room. Once there she flung herself upon 
her bed and, burying her face in the pillow, cried 
as if her heart would break. 

Oh, the pain! the pain! It was so sharp! She 


her mind. She had no room for regret of any 
sort yet in her heart, except for her hurt. 

Then with a sudden shock came the thought, | 
How could she account for her injury in the 
morning ? 


Jutie M. LivppMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


——____$_<@r— —" 
THE GALAXY. 


The night is soon to wed the day, 
And for the virgin pale 
Hath wrought a multitude of stars 
Into a bridal veil. 
—N. O. Picayune. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DUCKING OF MR. DICK. 


A stranger, looking on from the background, 
would have been greatly amused to see the expres- 
sions on the faces of the boys and girls of the 
Rose Lane school when they saw for the first time 
the new teacher, Mr. Timothy Dick, approaching. 

It was almost nine o’clock before he came, and 
some of the larger boys had been saying that they 
“guessed he had been scared out.” 

*Mebbe he won’t be so slow going away as he is 
getting here,” said Nat Brace, a surly-looking, 
untidy boy about seventeen years old. 

It was a neat little new country schoolhouse in 
the first freshness and spotlessness of snowy white 
paint. The blinds were painted grass green, and 
there were green paper shades at the windows— 
an unusual thing in a country schoolhouse in that 
neighborhood. 

The luxury of blinds in the windows of a school- 
house was sharply ridiculed by several slow-going 
people in the district. 

“Next thing you know they’ll be puttin’ down 
flowered carpets and sofies for them to lop down 
on that gits too lazy to set up,” said old Mrs. 
Joyce. 

“Laws-a-massy!” said Mrs. Jasper, who had 
visited the new schoolhouse with Mrs. Joyce to 
see how the tax money was being squandered. 
“Aint you heerd what all this style is being put on 
for?” 

“Of course I’ve heerd, Sally Jasper, and it’s all 
nonsense, as you'll see ’fore you’re six months 
older. Now the idear, Sally Jasper, the very 
idear, that the scholars air goin’ to behave any 
better in a schoolhouse all finified up like that than 
they would in the old house! Jest as if white 
paint and green shetters and fancy school fur- 
niture, and all that, had anything to do with a 
boy’s moral nature!” 

“It’s all Wesley Redding’s doings,” replied Mrs. 
Jasper. ‘He sticks up for it that the scholars air 
going to act accordin’ to their surroundin’s, and if 
they have to set in adirty, tumble-down old school- 
house, with the plasterin’ half off’n the walls, the 
stove all rusted out, and with old benches for seats 
and no place to putacap or a shawl, exceptin’ to 
set on ’em—he says, Wesley Redding doos, that 
boys and girls air bound to be slipshod and even 
sassy theirselves! From the day he was ‘lected 
d’rector of the deestrict, he fit for a new house; 
and now we’ll see how his theory works.” 

Wesley Redding, school director, did believe that 
children were influenced much by their surround- 
ings; and he had long declared that the dreary, 
dirty, tumble-down old schoolhouse was in part, 
at least, the cause of the bad reputation the school 
had earned. 

The new house stood on a gentle rise at one end 
of the long Rose Lane, a grassy rural thorough- 


delicate pink of wild roses blooming in almost 
every fence corner in their season. 
But the roses had fallen, and the yellow leaves 


for the first time, one bright but slightly chilly 
October day. 

Little Pliny Perkins had climbed to the top of a 
partly leafless tree, and was the first to see the new 
teacher turn from the main highway into the lane. 


When the teacher left the Lane and walked up 
the well-worn path toward the schoolhouse, the 
curious eyes of the forty or more boys and girls, of 
all sizes and ages, beheld for the first time a slightly 
built, smooth-faced and very trim young man, who 
‘ame walking lightly up the path, and greeted 
them cordially. 

“Good-morning,”’ he said, with a smile. “I have 
almost set you a bad example by being late myself 
on the first day of school, but I have walked all 
the way from my home in Wayne, which you 
know is nearly six miles from here, and Mr. 
Redding detained me for several minutes when I 
was passing his house. But there are still three or 
four minutes before nine o’clock; so no one can 
really say that I am late. Can he, my little man?” 

He put his band lightly on the tangled red curls 
of little Sammy Pike’s head as he spoke. Sammy, 
quite overcome by this unexpected attention, 
blushed scarlet and lisped out: 

“No, thir.” 

“Lam here just in time to open the school,” the 


to work.” 

He stepped to the door of the schoolroom, as he 
spoke, and said, in a pleasant tone: 

“Well, well! What a bright, pretty schoolroom! 
We ought to make famous progress in such a room 
as this. And we must keep it just as tidy as it is 
now. Who brought that handsome bouquet of 
autumn flowers for my desk?” 

“Thally Redding, thir,” volunteered Sammy. 

“You were very kind and thoughtful, Sally, 
although I do not yet know which one of you is 
Sally Redding.” ‘ 


ith Thally,” said Sammy. 

Mr. Dick was a marked exception to many of the 
former teachers of the school in the exceeding 
tidiness of his appearance. 

Nat Brace glanced contemptuously toward some 





could think of nothing but her agony.- No 
thought of her disobedience of the rules crossed 


fare, sweet with the scent and bright with the | 


of the bushes betokened frost and snow when | 
young Mr. Timothy Dick walked up Rose Lane | 


“‘He’s a-comin’! he’s a-comin’!” shrieked Pliny. | 


“That girl in the red dreth and her hair in curlth | 
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When Mr. Dick took out his handkerchief, and | the place chosen by the boys for the ducking of 


lightly brushed the dust from his polished boots | the poor, unsuspecting Mr. Dick. 


and from the bottom of his trousers before enter- | 
ing the house, Nat whispered behind his hand to | 
Bryan Thayer, “Just look at Miss Nancy!” | 

“*Miss Nancy’s” sense of hearing was acute. He 
heard Nat’s whisper, but did not show in any sign 
that he had heard it. 

Mr. Dick surprised the school by making no 
threats, and laying down no law to the school in 
his opening talk. This was an unheard of thing in 
the Rose Lane school. The surly, ignorant man 
who had taught the school during the previous 
winter had brought with him on the first day a long, 
keen rod cut from a hickory sapling. Marching 
defiantly into the old schoolhouse, this teacher had 
given the desk several resounding whacks with the 
rod, and had said: 

“Now that’s what you’ll all get if you don’t mind 
your books and be good! No whispering, no 
sticking pins into each other, nothing but to study 
and behave yourselves! Mind that, or you’ll get 
this rod on your backs!” 

A new order of things seemed to be coming in 
with the new schoolhouse and this trim, gentle- 
voiced young teacher. 

“I know his game,” said Bryan Thayer to several 
of the other large boys during the first recess. 
“He’s going to try the soft-soldering game on us.” 

“His nice little meachin’, city fled ways may work 
with the girls and the small boys, but they won’t 
go down with me,” said Nat Brace. “It takes 
muscle to fetch me to terms.” 

“Muscle!” said Phineas Joyce, derisively. “All 
the muscle he’s got wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“Well, he’d better get some up before the first 
snow comes, or some of the ten-year-old boys will 
wash his face for him,” said Nat. 

“Yes, and you might get your own face washed 
about that time, Nat Brace,” said Sally Redding. 
“You boys will see what you’ll get yet. He isn’t 
afraid of you, and 1 know it. Anyway, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves if you go to making 
trouble after the gentlemanly way he’s treated us, 
and when we have such a lovely new schoolhouse.” 

A shout of derision greeted this speech. 

“I tell you what I’m going to do, boys,” said Nat 
Brace; “I’m going to find out what he’s good for. 
I’ll haul out my jackknife and go to whittlin’ the 
new desk right in school, and see what he does!”’ 

Ten minutes after the school was called to order, 
Mr. Dick, who was sitting at his desk with a first 
reader class before him, tapped the floor lightly 
with his foot and said, pleasantly: 

“This won’t do, this won’t do at all! Whittling 
these new desks! Thatcannot be permitted. What’s 
your name, sir?” 

His hand was extended toward Nat Brace. There 
was no anger in his tones. 

“Nat Brace!” the boy called out, doggedly. 

The teacher stopped at Nat’s desk, and held out 
his hand. 

“Well, Nat,” he said, “you may give me your 
knife fur the present, and you may pay the school 
committee for the damage you have done to the 
property of the district.” 

Never in all his unruly, rebellious career had Nat 
Brace been approached in this cool manner. Never 
had a teacher taken up one of Nat’s gauntlets with 
a smile, and no trace of furious anger; and Mr. 
Dick’s smile won from Nat a half-dazed, half- 
ashamed sort of an obedience before the boy really 
knew that he was obeying. 

The large boys attended school irregularly at | 
first. Farm duties kept them at home; but by the | 
first of December all had begun to come every | 
day. 

By this time Mr. Dick had won the respect and | 
even the affection of the other pupils. It had also | 
been proved that Mr. Redding’s theory was not | 
groundless. Visitors to the school not only | 
remarked the neat appearance of the room, the | 
desks and the pupils, but perceived a decided 
improvement in the children’s manners. 

There was hardly a sign of rebellion on the part 
of the pupils until Phineas Joyce, Nat Brace, | 
Bryan Thayer and Hiram Beal began to attend | 
regularly. These four large boys had had the 
unenviable honor of barring out, ducking and in | 
other ways defying and maltreating half of the | 
teachers who had tried to teach the Rose Lane | 
| school during the past four years. | 

Their rude and brutal tendencies were fostered | 
| by their home associations and surroundings, and | 
la lack of anything like training. They were not | 
to be easily won over to the new order of things in 
the school. 

Like Nat Brace, they wanted to see an exhibition | 
of young Mr. Dick’s “muscle,” and they had a} 
profound contempt for his apparent lack of it. | 

These four boys walked to school together one | 
frosty morning in November. They intended to 
go to school regularly now, and it was the first day 
they had all been in attendance. 

They felt that it was a fitting time to “let little | 
Miss Nancy know who was boss.” j 

Various methods of imparting this information 
to Mr. Dick were discussed. Just as they came to | 
Lowrie’s Pond, Nat Brace struck the palms of his | 
hands together, and said, gleefully: | 

“T have it, boys; let’s give him aducking! The 
| water’s ice-cold now, and I tell you it would take | 











| few times.” 
| “Yes, and it’d stop all this talk about their | 
having got a teacher at last who could keep us in | 
tow,” said Hiram Beal. “I’m in for the ducking.” | 
“Well, I guess 1 am, too,” said Phin Joyce; | 
“only I thought we’d kind o’ cut up a few of our | 
little didos first, and sort o’ rasp him up ’fore we 
barred him out or ducked him, or tried anything | 
like that.” | 
“Oh, let’s do it to-day!” cried Nat Brace. “Strike 
| while the iron’s hot, says I.” 


Phineas. ‘He’ll want something hot later on.” 
“Let’s grab him at recess time this morning, and 
walk him over here to the pond and pitch him in.” 
“All right—say we do!” 
The pond, which was a large one, was not more 
| than three or four hundred yards from the school 





| 
— 
“While the water’s cold, you’d better say,” said | thing Phineas Joyce read a day or two afterwar 


His surprise was all the greater because he had 
no suspicion of what was in store for him until the 
boys approached him. 

They had, in accordance with a previous agree- 
ment, been meek and obedient all the morning. 
Mr. Dick had been pleased with their conduct, and 
glad to note that all was so calm in a quarter from 
which he had reason to expect rebellion. 

He was standing on the platform watching some 
of the small boys playing leap-frog, when Bryan 
Thayer stepped up and said, with a leer: 

“We want you, Mister!” 

“You want me?” 

“Yes, we do. You come along with us.” 

Mr. Dick’s face flushed at the boy’s insolent tone 
and manner, but his voice was steady as he asked, 
“What do you want of me?” 

“You come along and you’ll find out,” said 
Bryan, and Nat Brace called out, jeeringly: 

“We might as well tell you right now that we’re 
going to duck you!” 

“Duck me?” 

“Yes, sir; we’re going to pitch you into Lowrie’s 
Pond, yonder.” 

“Oh, you are?” said Mr. Dick. He was pale 
instead of crimson now, and his eyes shone, but 
his voice was steady. 

“Yes, we air!” said Phineas Joyce. ‘And if 
you don’t come along peaceably, we’ll fetch you. 
We mean business!” 

Mr. Dick glanced at the boys in silence for a 
moment. The other pupils had gathered around, 
breathless with excitement. Some of the girls 
began to cry. Little Sammy Pike, who had just 
been saying that he “jutht loved Mithter Dick,” 
ran and hid in the woodshed, weeping. 

Sally Redding was aflame with indignation. 

“Shame on you /”’ she cried, pointing her finger 
scornfully at the four boys. ‘You’re a pack of 
great cowardly bullies—that’s what you are! 
You’re four to one, and you’ve waited until there 
were four of you, because you didn’t dare touch 
the teacher single-handed. Don’t you go a step, 
Mr. Dick. We girls will fight for you!” 

She interposed her small, slender self between 
the teacher and his assailants, and stood there 
with clenched fists and flashing eyes. 

The boys sneered and jeered, although some of 
them had the grace to wince and flush at Sally’s 
truthful words. But Mr. Dick laid his hand lightly 
on Sally’s shoulder and said, with a smile: 

“You are a real little Trojan maiden, but | 
cannot have you waging war for me. I think it 
best to yield gracefully, if I must yield. Now I 
will go with you, boys, but don’t you lay a hand 
on me to force me into going. I will go quietly 
along without giving you that trouble.” 

He started forward. 

“Don’t ye try to run away,” said Phineas Joyce, 
“for we can outrun ye any day.” 

“[ run away from you!” said the teacher, in a 
voice and with a look that made Phineas turn 
scarlet and hang back to escape that strange, 
contemptuous, searching look in the teacher's 
eyes. The cowardly boy would have fled had he 
been alone. 

With the exception of Sammy Pike who, peeping 
from between the cracks in the woodshed, wept 
aloud, the whole school followed the teacher and 
the boys to the pond, many of the smaller children 
trembling and sobbing. 

“You will kindly allow me to take off my coat, 
that I may have at least one dry garment to put on 
when I come out?” said Mr. Dick, when they 
stood on the very edge of the bank of the pond. 

“Off with it, then,” said Hiram Beal. 

The other pupils had fallen back, and the teacher 
and the four boys stood alone on the bank. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Dick, gently, as he threw 
off the coat, took a long breath, stood erect, and 
added : 

“Now I am ready.” 

A strange thing happened then. The children 
saw it with staring, wondering eyes and speechless 
lips. 

Bryan Thayer and Nat Brace had been standing 
directly in front of Mr. Dick. Now, with the word 
“ready,” came two dull, striking sounds, and Nat 
and Bryan went reeling and yelling backward into 
the water! 

Hiram Beal stood at the teacher’s right. Mr. 
Dick turned suddenly; his right arm shot out 
swiftly in his white shirt-sleeve, and the admiring 
small boys saw the muscle swell and rise as Hiram 
fell to the ground and was dragged to the pond 
and rolled in by the teacher. 

Phineas Joyce turned to run away, but Sally 


| Redding clung to his coat-tail as he passed her, 


and held him back. 

He would have struck her, but Mr. Dick had him 
by the collar and dragged him back, while he 
cried : 

“Oh, please don’t, teacher! It’s all Nat Brace’s 
fault! He put us up to it. I—I—o-o-h!” 

In went Phineas with a mighty splash. 

Nat and Bryan were climbing up the steep bank, 
six feet high here, with chattering teeth, but Mr. 
Dick sent them both back into the water. Then he 
said: 

“Now, boys, I have heard that you have said 


teacher went on, “and we will go right in and get | the starch right out of him to souse him undera| that it would take ‘muscle’ to rule you. Very 
| well; here is muscle for you.” 


He bared his white arms to the shoulder as he 
spoke, clenched his fists, and bent his arms back 
and forth at the elbow. There was muscle indeed 
for them, and trained muscle at that. 

“Now,” said Mr. Dick, as he rolled down his 
| sleeves, “I sincerely hope that this is the last 
exhibition I shall have to make of my muscular 
ability in any way. You boys may come out a 
that water and go home and get some dry clothes. 

The memory of this lesson, coupled with some- 


ina Wayne paper and told to his comrades, greatly 
| increased their respect and admiration for Mr. 
| Dick. : 
| Phineas had read that at a certain athletic 
exhibition recently given in Wayne, Mr. Timothy 


Dick had carried off all of the honors, and that he 


of his companions and whispered, “He's a reg’lar | house. The water was six feet deep at the very had won the victory ina hotly contested boat-race- 


dude'”’ 


bank of a point nearest the house, and this was 


It was not long before the boys came to admire 
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and respect Mr. Dick for other reasons than his 
unexpected and superior muscular powers. His 


coming to Rose Lane marked the beginning of a | 


new and vastly better epoch in the history of that 
school. J. L. HARBOUR. 


——-~4¢p—___—_ 


UNSELFISH SERVICE. 


Let all the good thou doest to man 
A gift be, not a debt, 

And he will more remember thee 
The more thou dost forget. 


—R. H. Stoddard. 
_———+or—__—_- 


For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters. —Chapter II. 
Trouting on Big Lakes. 


“Nepigon is the next station.” 

It was the third day of our journey by the new 
Canadian Pacific Railway; and all the morning the 
train had been skirting the north shore of Lake 
Superior; rounding the base of lofty cliffs, diving 
into tunnels and crossing rocky peninsulas, again 
to emerge upon the shore and fly over high viaducts 
and trestles. 

At Coldwell we caught a glimpse, for a moment, 
between high crags, of the great lake dotted with 
the white sails of fishing-boats. At Jackfish there 


are startling trestles, and a little to the eastward | work to do.” 


of these the line threads its way around a stu- 
pendous precipice, or rather clings to the mid- 
height of it. So nearly perpendicular is it thata 
passenger may lean out from the car platform and 
look down into the green-tinted water, breaking in 
ocean-like waves on the rocks, hundreds of feet 
below. 

“Nepigon!” 

The train rumbled out upon a lofty iron bridge, 
beneath which we saw the azure and green water 
of a large, tumultuous river. 

“The Nepigon River!” cried Dick. “Isn’t it a 
noble stream? The greatest trout river in America, 
they all say!” 

It is a pretty little station in the pine woods at 
which the train stopped a few moments later, with 
asmall but comfortable hotel close at hand, where 
we established ourselves for the afternoon and 
night; that is, until we could engage guides, hire 
canoes of the Hudson Bay Company’s agent at the 
trading post of Red Rock, half a mile below the 
station, and lay in supplies at the “general store” 
hard by for our camping-out trip up the river. 

The Nepigon is the head-waters of the St. 
Lawrence River; that is to say, the northwesterly 
continuation of it beyond Lake Superior. Its clear 
waters are of the same green color as the Niagara 
and the upper St. Lawrence. 

It is the outlet of Lake Nepigon, forty miles 
north of Lake Superior. Nepigon is, perhaps, 
entitled to be called the sixth of the “great lakes,” 
for recent surveys make it nearly or quite six 
hundred miles in circumference. 

Nepigon River abounds in rapids. The scenery 
along its banks is picturesque, even grand; and at 
four or five points the channel expands into little 
lakes which have been somewhat whimsically 
named “Helen,” “Jessie,” “Maria,” “Emma” and 
“Hannah.” 

The famous trout pools lie at the foot of the 
river rapids, beginning at Nepigon Falls, where 
the river issues from Lake Nepigon. 

Fortunately for us, several of the best of the 
fifteen or twenty guides had returned from a trip 
up the river the evening before. Among them 
were John Watt, a Canadian of Scotch descent; 
Wen-a-goosh, an Ojibway Indian who usually 
accompanies Watt; “Joe-Eskimo” and Wap-a- 


| 


sheesh-wock-way -a,—Marten - in - the - Bush,—two | 


other Ojibways. 

The question arose whether we could make the 
trip in two canoes, or should be obliged to hire 
three, with two more boatmen. By taking large 
canoes and allowing a little extra time on the 
portages around the rapids, the guides believed 
that we should be able to go in two, provided the 


human freight for each did not exceed five hundred 
pounds. 


| 
| 





they manage their canoes and transport their 
passengers. 

Teacher Sarah, Lee, Alton and Dick embarked 
in the larger of the two canoes, in charge of John 
and Wen-a-goosh; while Professor William, Lucia 
and Thea took passage with Joe-Eskimo and 
Wap-a-sheesh-woch-way-a, a name which was soon 
shortened by us to Wap-a-sheesh. 

Four miles above the point of embarkation, the 
river flows into the lake, on the left hand or west 
shore, through a vast bed of reeds. Entering the 
channel, we passed an Ojibway village, made up 
of lodges, log-cabins and a few frame houses. In 
front of the chief’s house were two high dog-pens, 
in which the dogs, used for sledging in winter, are 
shut to keep them out of mischief. 

These are the last habitations on the Nepigon. 
Beyond the Indian village all is wilderness. 

At half-past eleven we came in sightof Alexander 
Portage, the first white-foaming rapid, twelve 
miles up the river. Here we had intended to camp 


while the guides carried the canoes and luggage 
about two miles across to Lake Jessie, above the 
rapids. ( 

But another party was in advance of us. 
saw four white tents on the low bluff along 
right bank. 

“I think we would do better to go on to Split 
Rock,” John said. “We shall make it by five 
o’clock, if you’re not too tired.” 

“We ought not to get tired if you do not, John,” 


We 
the 





said Teacher Sarah, “since you have all the hard 


But the portage occupied two hours. To expedite 
matters, Alton, Dick and Professor William each 





for the remainder of the day, and fish in the pools | 


| 
took a light pack, and even Teacher Sarah and the | 
| girls carried their own satchels. 

Reémbarking after a hasty lunch at the head of | 


the portage, we paddled up Lake Jessie, five 
miles, and then three miles through Lake Maria. 
The scenery grows finer and more grand as the 
head of this pretty lake is reached. The mountains 
and crags are loftier and wilder here, and two 
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the fly a rather clumsy swing out upon the pool. 
But at her second cast there was a sudden splash, 
followed by the whirr of the new reel. A trout 
had risen to the fly and hooked himself. 

“Reel in! reel in!” cried Lee. Full of excite- 
ment, he ran down to the place where Alton stood 
to get the scoop-net. Alton came running back 
with him, net in hand, to assist at the capture. 

The trout tugged at the rod, and darted alter- 
nately up and down the pool. 

“Reel in every time he turns!’ 
“Don’t let him get all your line out. 
hard?” 

“Pretty hard,” replied Teacher Sarah. 

“He’s a good one,” said Alton. ‘Reel in! reel 
in! 

The trout made a good fight, but he was tired 
out, at last, and was gradually drawn into shoaler 
water, near the foot of the rocks. Then with a 
| dextrous scoop of the net, Alton transferred the 
| struggling trout from the water to the path. 

“Good enough!” shouted Lee. ‘A two-pounder, 
sure! Who says that isn’t a lucky rod?” 


’ 


cried Alton. 
Does he pull 





“It must be,’ replied Teacher Sarah, in a glow | 


| from the unwonted exercise and excitement. ‘A 
rod that I can catch a trout with must be lucky!” 
Meantime, suppressed outcries were heard from 
Thea and Lucia a little way above. Thea had 
hooked a trout—a one-pounder—which, after a 
lively struggle, she landed without the net. 
Alton, too, hooked one about as large; and 


almost at the same moment Lucia caught a some- 
what smaller fish. 

“Now, Lee, let’s see what you can do,” said 
Teacher Sarah. 

“I think I shall keep on the same fly and goa 





little farther up the rapid, near the head of it. 
John said there was a good place to fish there,” 
replied Lee. 

Setting off along the path, he passed Thea and 
Lucia, one of whom had already hooked a second 
small trout. Alton presently caught another, and 
called Teacher Sarah to bring the net. The roar 
of the rapids was so continuous and heavy that all 
were obliged to shout in order to be heard even a 
few yards away. We were so intent that almost 
an hour slipped away very quickly. The sun had 
sunk out of sight behind the mountain on the left; 
and meantime John came along the path to see 
what had been caught for dinner. 

“The pan is all hot,” he said. 
these fried in ten minutes. 
pretty soon now. 
others.” 

Interested to know what success Professor 
William and Dick had met with at the larger rapid, 


“We will 
So come down to camp 
Joe has gone across after the 


we soon followed John, and found him looking ata 


miles farther on, the river is seen to emerge, in | 


another foaming rapid, through a great gorge, the 
enclosing walls of which are from eight hundred 
to a thousand feet in height. 

“Only look at that huge perpendicular rock in 
the midst of the rapid!” Dick exclaimed. “It is 
seventy or eighty feet high, certainly, and looks 


8S! 


By casting up our avoirdupois, and finding that | like a solid block, with pines on the top.” 


Lee weighed only seventy-six pounds and three. 
quarters, we found that this was practicable. 
While engaged in settling the question of weight 


| 


and purchasing pork, hardtack, flour and other | 


Supplies, including “silver doctors,” “grizzly 
kings,” “green drakes,” “fairies,” “coachmen,” 
“yellow hackles” and other flies which the Nepigon 
trout are supposed to affect, another and less 
agreeable 
fact, than that every fisherman on the Nepigon 
must have a “permit to angle” from the Canadian 

Fishery Overseer, and that the fee is five dollars. 

“Seven times five are thirty-five!” muttered 
Alton. “Why, we can’t stand that!” 

He and Dick went hastily to consult with Pro- 
fessor William. It was a serious matter, for our 
= canoes and supplies would cost us a good 
deal. 

: However, the fishery overseer made no charge 
for the ladies or-for Lee, and our fishing privilege 
bape us only fifteen dollars. 

We were called for an early breakfast at six 
o'clock next morning. At seven, John, Wen-a- 
800sh, and the two other guides had promised to 
have the canoes packed and ready for a start from 
the South end of Lake Helen, just above the 
railway bridge and rapids. 

Thither we made our way, well laden with rods, 
gd and packs, just as the sun was looking over 

* tops of the pine woods. It was chilly, and 
Brass, weeds and bushes were glistening with the 
ma Chanks to a good outfit in wool and rubber, 

oe to crown, we cared nothing for wet, and 

Could withstand even winter cold. 
nating the path past the Protestant Mission 
hom oe on Lake Helen, we found 
ioe ‘son Gane “4 Go—ganeene birch canoes, 
sendates nna with cedar. From long 
se Nepigon guides have become 


discovery was made—nothing less, in | 


“That is Split Rock,” remarked John. 

“Split Rock!’ exclaimed Alton, “it is the river 
that is split by the rock.” 

“Well, Split Rock or Split River, it looks like 
good fishing,” said Dick. “I hope to taste Nepigon 
trout for my dinner.” 

The canoes were paddled into the little bay on 
the left shore at the foot of the rapids. 

“Ten minutes past five,” said John. ‘Now all 
go fishing. We’ll make camp and get dinner.” 

There was a hasty preparation of rods, reels and 
flies. The girls, as well as the boys, and even 
Teacher Sarah, seemed to be seized with a sudden 
and great desire to fish. 

Joe-Eskimo set Professor William and Dick 
across the pool at the foot of the rapids, in one of 
the canoes. They had chosen to try their luck on 
the right of the Rock, where the greater body of 
water pours down; but Alton and the others 
selected the less tumultuous cascade on the left 
side. 

There is a path along the rapid on this side, and 
for at least a quarter of a mile there are foaming 
pools within reach of the rod. 

Standing on a favoring rock, Alton dropped a 
“vellow hackle” far out upon the swirling eddy. 
But none of the others stopped to watch him. 

Thea and Lucia, each of whom had a light rod, 
had run along the path, eagerly looking for a good 
place to make a cast. Lee, too, his new rod in his 
hand, had put on a gay white and red fly, and was 
peering along the shore rocks for a good stand, 
when, more thoughtful than any of the others, he 
reflected that Teacher Sarah alone was without a 
rod. 

Instantly the native generosity of our “little 
man” came out. Hurrying back along the path, he 
asked her, as a favor, to take the new rod and 
show him how to make the first. cast. 








trout which Dick was in the act of taking from the 
canoe. 


Wap-a-sheesh was busy cutting fir boughs for 
bedding, and unstrapping the rolls of blankets. 
John and Wen-a-goosh were frying trout; and Joe 
now set up a table of poles and bark, after the 
guides’ custom. 


With all the hunger of campers, we gathered | 
Wen-a-goosh served 


around Joe’s new table. 
potatoes and crisp 
“Dinner’s ready!” 

Boxes and a convenient log served for seats. 
Not till we had sat down did some one 
*“‘Where’s Lee?” 


bacon; and John cried, 


say, 


“Why, sure enough, where is Lee?” said Teacher | 


Sarah. 

“Lee! Lee! where are you? Hurry up. Dinner’s 
ready!” shouted Alton, without rising. 

We all supposed that he was close at hand; and 
John was now dishing out such generous portions 


of brown trout upon our plates that we had eyes | 


for little else. 
“Oh!” murmured Lucia, after 
mouthfuls. ‘Isn’t this delicious?” 
“Immense!” mumbled Dick. “I tell you, this is | 
worth coming a thousand miles for, isn’t it?” 
“But where is Lee?” said Teacher Sarah. 
don’t like to begin dinner without him.” 
“Where can he be?” said Professor William, 
looking up from his platter. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a few silent 


| 
“sy | 
| 


“I saw him go along past us, just as I was catch. 
ing my second trout,” said Lucia. 

“I remember his saying that he would go upa 
little farther, to the head of the rapid; for Joe or 
John had said there was good fishing up there. 
That was after I had caught my trout with his | 
rod,” said Teacher Sarah. 

“Oh, he is up there fishing, then! Itis just like 
him to go away by himself and stay till dark!” 
cried Alton, a little impatiently. ‘No use to shout | 
for him, the rapids roar so. I will take a turn up 
the path and get him.” 

Setting down his plate rather reluctantly, Alton 
hurried out of sight. 

“TI hope he has caught a big trout,” Teacher Sarah | 
observed. | 





have | 


Joe and Wap-a-sheesh had pitched the tents in | 
pretty situations, a little back from the water; and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





justly famous for the skill and care with which | Teacher Sarah, laughing, took the rod and gave| “If it were a very big one it might catch Lee,” 


said Thea, laughing. Thereupon Dick began to 
tell of the struggle he had had with his three 
pounder. “Why, at one time he had every foot of 
my line out; and there’s fifty yards of it,” said he. 
A few minutes later Alton came back, out of 
breath and alone. “I cannot find him,” he said. 
“Heisn’t up there. I went to the end of the carry 
path, at the canoe-landing. No signs of him there; 
I called two or three times. He certainly isn’t 
there.” 
| “Didn’t he go down the stream instead of up?” 
asked Professor William. 


“No; he certainly went up past us,” replied 
Thea. “I saw him going along the path.” 


| “Has any one seen him since?” asked Professor 
| William. 
| Noone had. 

“Could he have gone on farther up the river on 

this side, beyond the head of the rapids?” asked 
| Professor William. 
| ‘Not very well,” replied John. “The path ends 
there on the river. There are high rocks and thick 
brush above there.” 

Teacher Sarah had already set down her plate, 
from growing anxiety. “Oh, dear, I am afraid 
that he has fallen into the rapids!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Why did I let him go up there alone!” 

“I thought he seemed to want to go alone,” said 
Alton, ‘‘and try his luck by himself a little.” 

Of course there was now no further pleasure in 
dinner. The fear that Lee had slipped on the 
rocks and fallen into the foaming, roaring stream, 
rendered every one very uncomfortable. All rose 
and hurried along the path, Teacher Sarah and 
Thea casting anxious glances at the pools as they 
followed the others. It took but a minute to reach 

the end of the path, where 
the arrowy current bends 
around a projecting ledge, 
and goes foaming down to 
the first of the pools. 

“Ah!” cried Professor Wil- 
liam, “if he slipped off that 
ledge nothing could save 
him !”” 

Dick and Alton began to 
shout. Thea and Teacher 

Sarah climbed over rocks and amidst 

the thick cedar brush, along the 

margin of the rapids, scanning the 
swirling pools for some trace—his 
hat, or his rod. 

Dusk had already fallen in the 
gorge; but for half an hour or more 
we searched in great anxiety. 

Joe and Wen-a-goosh meantime had 
gone down the river, past the crag 

below our camp; but returning after a 
time, they joined us. 

John, who at first had taken a light 
view of Lee’s absence, began to look 
grave. 

“It is not likely that a bear or wolves 
came upon Lee, is it?” Dick said to him. 

“Oh, no; it’s the river,” replied John. 

Teacher Sarah and the girls clasped their hands 
in mute appeal from our helplessness. There 
| seemed nothing that we could do; and the deep, 
| solemn roar of the mighty flood, in the gathering 
| gloom, cast a chilling sense of hopelessness upon 

us. 

“Get driftwood, John, and kindle a fire on the 
rocks by the great pool down near our camp,” said 
Professor William. ‘Make all the light you can 
there. We will go out in the canoes and see if we 

| can discover anything floating in the pool.” 


| C. 


A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIANT OF CREATION. 


I never was more utterly unprepared for a sight 
than when I once walked through the flapping 
entrance of a tent which covered the dead body of 
a mighty whale. I had many partially formed 
ideas as to what the creature would look like; but 
once under the canvas, these impressions gave 
way to genuine surprise as I viewed the mass 
before me. 

It looked like the old hulk of a wrecked pirate— 
black, dismal and ready to fall apart but for the 
strong wooden supports which kept the heavy 
timbers in place. 

“So this is a whale, is it?” I said to myself, as 1 
| began, in a somewhat bewildered state of mind, to 
| make a sketch of it. 

Of one thing I was convinced: the part of the 
animal I was sketching was the head. Surely the 
cavern in front must be the mouth, for there was 
the immense tongue in it. There, too, were the 
ponderous lower jaws, and a third of the animal’s 
length from his head. 

From the rear of the immense flukes we had an 
excellent view of the animal. Here we could see 
the whole of the tail, with its truly graceful sweep— 
a combination of strength and beauty, twenty feet 
across and set transversely on the body, to move up 
and down instead of from side to side. 

Still standing by the tail, and running my eye up 





| along the back to the head, I marvelled at the 


graceful lines. In fact, I have rarely seen anything 
more beautiful in form. The clumsiness that 
seemed to characterize the front part was not to be 
seen here—nothing but long, graceful curves. 

We went forward again to look at the mouth, 


| stopping on the way to examine the ear, which was 


situated a little back of the eye, and was so small 
as to be almost imperceptible. It was not more 
than one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 

Once more in front, the talkative old whaler 
explained the different parts of the head to me. 
The dolphin-like nose, he said, was called the 
“bonnet;” and depending from the long upper 
jaws I saw the whalebone or baleen, arranged in a 
series of more than six hundred plates, each ten 
or twelve feet in length. These were firm and 
compact at the point of insertion into the jaw, but 
were split into innumerable divisions toward the 
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extremities, and ended in a deep, rough fringe, repeatedly wounded by harpoons, when, infuriated | inhabitants. They are, however, like the French, | on the promise that it should be sent back when- 
giving to the whole a worn-out appearance. beyond all measure, it rushes upon men and | mostly Roman Catholics. That may explain | ever we should need it. 

This whalebone forms a natural sieve for the boats, hurling them high: into the air with a| why they prefer Catholic France to Protestant} The result of this, and of our expected plentiful 
whale, as it is through these plates that the stroke of its powerful tail. : Germany. | harvest, will be that the United States next 
animal forces out the water which has been taken One must see it when the ocean is a blaze of Up to 1884 the army conscription was not | winter will be actually the richest country in the 
in with its food. The baleen is so finely put phosphorescent fire, rushing through the liquid | enforced against French-speaking youths whose | world, with almost all the rest of the world in 
together that the jelly-fishes and mollusks cannot flame, scattering it into the most delightfully | fathers had chosen to register themselves as | debt to it. 

French by nationality. But in that year a new : ae 
German law ordered that every youth old enough HEROISM. 
for military duty should be expelled from Alsace- a 
x . Reg Pere ; = ‘ Recently there died in France a General of the 
Lorraine unless his father should naturalize as a ’ : J 
: : Army of the Republic who had made himself 
German, in which case the youth would be famous by bravery in battle, and by heroic 
“drafted."’ This was bitterly resented as a Vio- | endurance of suffering. He had been wounded in 
lation of a°previous law which had induced | several engagements before he entered, at the 
many French-speaking parents to remain in the | head of his regiment,—for he was then a colonel,— 
provinces. | the battle of Sedan. 

Up to 1887 the Germans hoped to conciliate A bomb-shell struck him, exploded, and tore off 
the conquered German-speaking people quickly. both his arms. He told the story of what followed 
or 4 a ; ‘i | in these simple words, without, it will be seen, any 
rherefore, Prince Bismarck made his rule as |. 2 ane s 
: . : | reference to his physical suffering: 
liberal as he thought he might with safety tothe | «y was off my horse, and my arteries were cut. 
empire. But the voters were not less French, but | Qur army was in retreat. Two soldiers passed 
more so in 1887 than in 1879, when they received | and saw me. I was perfectly conscious, and I 
self-government in local affairs. This seems to | called the soldiers. 
have angered the Emperor William’s advisers.| ‘ ‘Boys,’ said I to them, ‘come and take my 
They began a more repressive policy after the watch and my pocket-book. I should rather they’d 


. . a o ou » " Dy > , 
elections, and have gradually made it stricter till | $° t© my countrymen than to Pruesians. 
is tor “After they had done so, I asked them to brace 
us Gay. me up against the hedge, with my face to the 
7” —— = enemy, and then leave me. 
“They objected, but I said, ‘It will make, per- 
SORROW. Dees Mages eee Sits nena Al 
haps, ten minutes’ difference in the length of my 
Sorrow came to him with a pleading face ; life. What does that amount to? Thank you, 
He would not rise and bid her enter in ; boy ae y ” < 
She seemed to claim in him too large a space, oys8—now run along! 
And he was careless, full of mirth and sin. “They seated me with my back against the 
hedge, and left me. I was growing weaker; my 
blood was flowing in abundance. However, the 
flesh, or the thickening of the blood, seemed 
presently to stop the arteries. 1 had no notion of 
fainting. 
“Presently I heard footsteps behind me. It was 
my two soldiers come back again. 














A Whale Under Cover. 


? : —— are ret: > ‘intillate r , ite j NS ma 4 So passed she onward. Then it chanced one day, 
pass through the interstices, and so are retained scintillated forms with its immense tail, and | When Autumn winds ii) woods were making moan, 


finally, when leaping high into the black night, | Again did gentle Sorrow fare that wa 


i yuth, to be swallowed at leisure. ; y, 
in the mouth, to be sws And heard him mourning, for his love had flown. 


The fact that the whale must live on little attended by myriads of falling stars, producing a | 
jelly-fishes seems very absurd when one looks at | display truly meteoric in its splendor. 
its enormous mouth, large enough to hold seven HARoLp P. Brown. 
or eight men without crowding; but in most 





So once again she sought him. Reckless, rude, 
He bade her enter. Then, with stately mien 
She passed, and took possession like a queen, 

And seemed not sorrow, but a joy subdued : 
Bringing a shadow, yet, as shadows are, 

A blessing, cast from some great light afar. 


- = ‘ — ~~ — 5 é . " 
whales the throat is not more than two inches in =e Ghinitntes “We can’t leave you so, Colonel,’ they said. 
width. “A penny loaf would choke it,” the For the Companion. ‘There’s an ambulance over there. We’re going 

® ons ~> - “arry Vv it.’ 
sailors say. | IRON-WEED. - to carry you to it 


“In spite of my refusals they picked me up, and 
finally left me ina little hut. The surgeon came, 


GRAIN CROPS IN 1891. 
hastily dressed my wounds, and rode away at a 


| 
In a nation like ours, whose business is largely | gallop. Shen ¥ was fevgetten Ser Civer-aix hears: 
| agricultural, the amount of oan produced in | and I did not die. I was fearfully thirsty, and I 
|one year is the surest element in the country’s | could not keep off the swarming flies with m; 
| prosperity. It is for this reason that the growing | stumps. ; 
It must have been nearly filled with oil, for 1} GERMAN RULE IN ALSACE- | crops of 1891 have been watched with peculiar “At last I was taken away in an ambulance, 
learned afterward that it vielded fifteen barrels. | LORRAINE | interest. ; | with six ca ue picked up on the road. All 
Perhaps it is fortunate that such a smooth- . Months ago it was evident that if the money Spells sage —- bet I did gl I was taken to 
tongued monster has no voice, though some| About the middle of July M. Laur, a member | disturbances of last November were followed by Seca ti to pecker bees es a 
naturalists aver that the whale does make aj of the French Chamber of Deputies, asked the | a failure in this season’s harvest, the consequent France.” b shinny ee 
bellowing sound. But this is not well authen- | Ministry to explain the German restrictions on | distress would be far-reaching. It would touch | pis man, honored with the rank and title of 
ticated. | travel between France and Alsace-Lorraine. The | every business interest in the land; for the | general, lived more than twenty years amid the 
Very interesting were the movements of the | Ministry objected that they could serve no good produce of the earth is real wealth, and its failure | praise and admiration of his countrymen. His 
lower jaws, and especially of the enormous lips. | purpose by complying. | means a loss to every one—to the people who | heroism had well earned them. 
When feeding, the whale rushes through the| Their journals said that French parliamentary | raise it, to the people who buy it, and to all who But there is another sort of heroism, which meets 
water with tremendous velocity, lowering its lips; | discussion of the matter would probably cause | do business with either of them. | With no public recognition, and which has not the 
millions of jelly-fishes, shrimps, crabs, and other | the Germans to enforce their passport regulations | Fortunately, the bounty of Providence has this soniye valiant tne alennlpenerhypacna : 

’ nee . rok . “ i ated MPC = . | Itis the sacrifice of the hopes and prospects of a 
sinall marine creatures are thus collected in its | more severely. Nevertheless, the Chamber voted | year been very generous tous. ‘The weather of | life to a sense of duty to others. A simple case 
gigantic mouth. to discuss the matter. It was thought the Min- | the season in the great grain-producing region of | which is no doubt paralleled by many others, ce 

‘he whale does not confine itself to the surface | istry would resign. But the Deputies decided | the West has been almost exactly what the | pe cited. : 
of the waters for its food, but descends to the | not to press M. Laur’s question; they voted con- | farmers hoped for. Sometimes too much rain| A recent reunion of a class in one of our colleges 
greatest depths in its search. If a piece of wood | fidence in the Government, and the Ministers will spoil a growing crop; sometimes a long spell | was attended by many men who had won some 
were sunk so deep, it would be so thoroughly | retained their places. of dry, sunny weather will scorch and burn it. | prominence in the world. One or two had dis 
saturated that it could not float. The whale must| In 1888 the German authorities made a rule|This year the sunshine and the rain have | guished themselves in the Civil War, others in 
have an enormous motive power to descend to| that no Frenchman should be allowed to enter | alternated so as to make up almost an ideal | the world of letters or of science, and others in 

d atk ian . | : beak “ : one politics, while some had won enviable positions in 
depths where the pressure is so great. Alsace-Lorraine without a passport from the | season. the professions or in business. 

Such a power would not be surprising in the | French Government. This was because persons | No insect pests have made their appearance | Among the members of the class who attended 
ase of a fish; but the whale, it must be borne in | calling themselves French commercial travellers | throughout the grain region. The consequence the reunion was one man who had stood high at 


My attention was now given to the large, dull | 
red tongue which almost filled the mouth. In| 
form it was like a feather-bed, and it was almost 
as soft, as I realized when the old sailor jumped 
upon it; for he fairly sank down into the bulky 


Red-bronzing in the flerce and fervent heat 
Of Western prairies, ruggedly it stands, 
A harsh, crisp emblem of the lonely lands, 
Where Echo and her sister Silence meet. 


ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


ae = 
mass. | 














| 
mind, is a mammal, not a fish. Asa mammal, | and tourists had been acting as spies on German | is that an enormous grain harvest is almost ready | college, and had given proof there of excellent 
® . . . ° +4: * . . . * . * | 3 2 2 3 

it must breathe, and it would surely drown if it | fortifications, and distributing printed matter | for the market. The estimate of government | ability and of scholarly tastes. What distinction 


remained under water more than a certain length | designed to fan French sentiment in the conquered | experts and other experienced judges is that | had he won in the thirty years since his graduation? 
of time. territory. The Germans demanded passports | unless unforeseen and unexpected disasters pre- | The distinction of living, most of that time, the 

It is forced to come to the surface, where it| that they might be enabled to hold the French | vent, the wheat crop of 1891 will be considerably | - — simple former, ei waning care of his 
makes several spoutings from the blow-holes or | Government more strictly to account for the | larger than that of 1884, the largest ever yet | NOT ANE SN, SEN gE Sony Gane. 











HOT DAY FANCIES. 








tril whee 4 ant aimed: te tea al sacieetin ait ta silat aiitiathe selina tan le hme 1 rei f | For many years his parents had been dependent 
nostrils. ese spou ings consist, for the most | proceedings of its travelling subjects. — gathered in this coun ry; anc at least one-fourth | upon him, and did not wish to leave their old 
part, of vapor mixed with water, and they ascend Most of the persons whose acts were objection- | as large again as the deficient harvest of 1890. 

| sans me s 
a brilliant career, and had devoted himself to his 
at sea some years ago must have spouted to a|of a Parisian association called the Patriotic | in doubt, because later in growing, is likely to | parents, and to the hard toil of the farm. 

The blow-holes are at the top of the head,|of keeping seditious feeling alive in Alsace-| and the yield of oats promises to surpass all | C@USed his classmates to welcome him as he might 
enabling the whale to breathe with very little | Lorraine. In 1889 the League, having become a | previous years except the rich harvests of 1888 have been welcomed 1f be had been a military 
black mass on the water, almost sunken out of | Republican administration. | Several important results would follow such a —_—_+or-—____—__ 
sight, and did not know what it was until the It is thought by some that the severity of | plentiful harvest. For one thing, the farmers 

tad | 
After a little time the whale shot upward into|to sustain French sentiment in the conquered | they have been in several years. “When we talk of heat,” asked a young lady, 
; ‘ ‘ 4 | . , aiid sat 
the air, and again plunging under, sent waves | territory. These laws have todo with education, | It is sometimes the case that even a bountiful suddenly, of a company well provided with palm- 
P = . | | iee-cre: “wha . Sat. me Whe ace? 
apparently the same whale again, thirty minutes | for the army. | there is an immense yield of grain all over the | SR SHINh, “las OS Pou aR aET What place 
later. | All the children are compelled to attend schools world, the world’s supply will often be equal to | 
4 ‘4 . ‘4 “4 > r arTriv | ° ic aa chi j re . is , yo) ite > oy se 7 , 

Whales have been know n to stay below nearly from which teaching in French is nearly excluded. | its demand, and so the price of grain will be low.| Her friends roused themselves to respond to the 
an hour, but thirty minutes is generally the limit. | The lower classes in the common schools must| The farmer may then possibly receive no more | question, and here are some of their replies: 
long by a method of respiration peculiar to them- | are allowed to receive instruction in French for | a bad year, when the crop was small but grain beating down on it, and one’s heels sinking in, and 
selves. In the interior of the chest is a large | about half the list of subjects. Some years ago | prices unusually high. the heat reflected into one’s face, and the alr 

. SO | y ig 

: ’ oY white ‘ : : bat i i “The desert, with an exhausted caravan strug 

a sort of reservoir. This blood is charged with | classes six hours a week. The time was recently | will certainly be small, while the fate of the Per sae sang et ; site " ti 
- pa - 4 = . sales 4 reacn & i B a vers on e horizon, 

oxygen during the brief period that is occupied | limited to two hours. | harvest in Russia and India is doubtful. ie s haps 

in the spoutings, and so furnishes the animal | Not only have the fifteen deputies from Alsace- } probably means a heavy demand and good prices. | camel whose bleached bones they are passing 

with a continued fresh supply of blood for its| Lorraine been reasonably refused liberty to|If the farmers have a profitable season, their | perished before them. I think it is the remem 

As soon as the reservoir is exhausted, the | the speaking in local assemblies and municipal | Farmers’ Alliance agitation, will begin to dis- | “Washing dishes in the kitchen when the mercury 
animal returns to the surface; the blood is | councils must be in German. |appear, and the political results may be most | stands at ninety out of doors and a hundred and 

Sig RR ‘ , <sete 4 sudsy ¢ rreasy, § you can’t even lift them 
on another expedition below. first. About one million four hundred thousand Then, too, when Europe is forced to buy our | rip tg in ott ae shen ation, and 
> } > " ~, 2 is . 7 . . . . . . . - ace A y a yay e ers re a 

As interesting as a stranded whale is, it gives of the people are German-speaking, and only ) grain, it will have to pay for it in something that ; ; a 
through the seas. To appreciate it thoroughly | speaking. But to force the teaching of German | have to send us gold. It has taken from usthis| ‘The deck of a becalmed yacht, with : 
one must see it in its native element, roaming | does not seem the best way to make it popular. spring and summer an enormous amount of | $€a,and along, slow roll, and the brass work 50 hot 
now shooting gracefully through the air as if in | according to their language. ‘They were and are| Most of this gold was called for, because the | Cloudless, the sails hanging with not a breath * 

; ; . . ‘ tei , ‘ : nies stir 2m: > victi ntti 7 > sea 
play, now diving into the waves and with | deeply attached to France, with which they were | Kuropean bankers were uneasy over their own | stir them; the victim prostrate, and deathly 
heat and nausea, and no expectation for the future 

foam upward. ime » Frenc : , . ve nee vod BS ace Ve ec as page ay: ! a 

} | time the French did not endeavor to force their | into thei safes, even if they had to pay hand- but of probable sunstroke.” 


. | home. So the son had thrown away all hopes for 
toa considerable height. One whale which I saw able to the German officials were said to be agents The corn crop, though perhaps somewhat more 
height of twenty feet. | League. This was formed for the special purpose | come close to that of 1889, the largest on record; | Perhaps it was the knowledge of this fact which 
P : > ‘ commander, and hz y rillia victories. 
exposure of its body. I could see only a long | Boulangist organization, was suppressed by the | and 1889. ee, SS SS Gh SND Wee 
spouting began with great violence. certain German laws does more than all else | will be better paid for their season’s labor than 
splashing in every direction. I saw what was | the French language, and the conscription of men | harvest will not greatly benefit the farmer. If leaf fans and soothed by the influence of recent 
| What time? What scene rises instantly before 
| your fancy?” 
They are enabled to remain under water so | take all their instruction in German. The higher | money for his whole harvest than he obtained in| ‘A new concrete sidewalk at noon, with the sun 
: : : . . . wane ervade y the sme 
mass of vessels filled with arterial blood, forming | French could be taught as a subject in the lower| This year, however, the wheat crop of Europe ee ae ee 
| This | put doomed to perish of thirst, as the man and 
circulation while under water. address the German Parliament in French, but | long discontent, which brought forth the startling brance of some picture I saw when I was a child.” 
aérated once more, and the whale is ready to go} All this is not so great a hardship as it seems at | important. something within, and your hands are all soap: 
one but little idea of the giant that goes plunging | about two hundred and fifty thousand French- | will make our country richer. Probably it will | would cry if you weren’t ashamed to.” 
over the wild ocean on its many journeyings.| The political sentiments of the people are not | gold—not far from seventy million dollars. that it burns the hands; the sun high, the sky 
x . ‘ sic vi -onsciousne i > rese save of 
thunderous roar throwing the white fountains of | connected for over two hundred years. In that | financial outlook, and wished to get the hard cash Poctvenrpandinegaane amapudaotves hapa 
One must see it in anger after it has been | language arbitrarily on the German-speaking | somely to obtain it. Some of it went to France| “standing alone ix the middle of a wide, hot field 


you are so tired and cross and miserable that you, 
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flaming with scarlet lilies, and listening to the 
locusts in the grass.” 

“Walking along a country road between treeless, 
barren pastures, with no living thing in sight but 
an ox-team lurching slowly on its way in a cloud 
of yellow dust. The time, noon.” 

“A night in August, when coolness has not come 
with darkness, and one cannot sleep and can 
hardly breathe, and it seems as if morning would 
never break.” 

There are times when it is too hot to think of 
anything but the heat. The simple question an- 
swered above is one that may then bring forth 
some curious replies, and afford a respite from 
dispu‘es concerning the accuracy of differing 
thermometers or vain utterances upon the advan- 
tages of Arctic exploration. 


—_—__—+or—____——_ 


AN ARTIST’S COSTUME. 


Rosa Bonheur’s practical but unusual style of 
dress sometimes serves the great artist as an 
unintentional disguise, and leads to odd mistakes 
as to her identity. Her costume is perfectly suited 
to the work which is the absorbing interest of her 
life, and now and then she forgets that it is not 
appropriate at all times. 

She once returned, after painting all day in the 
country, to a new house, just as the movers were 
putting in the last pieces of furniture. Her hair 
was cut short, and she wore her usual costume for 
painting out of doors, a blouse, trousers and stout 
shoes. ‘The men were carrying something upstairs, 
and she sat down to wait until the way was clear. 

One of the men looked up and saw, as they 
thought, a young man in workman’s dress coolly 
watching their efforts, and cried : 

“Only look at that lazy gentleman! Give him an 
easy-chair! Here, move your feet, you gentleman 
of leisure, and lend a hand!” 

Rosa laughed, and hastened to help them carry a 
heavy dressing-case. But her strength was not 
equal to her good-will. 

“What an absurd boy! He hasn’t the strength 
of aflea! Get out of the way, young man!” cried 
the movers in disgust. ¥ 

When, a little later, they saw Mademoiselle 
Bonheur, her working clothes exchanged for a 
gown, giving orders in the rooms where they were 
at work, they realized the situation, and hastened 
to beg her pardon. The artist convinced them that 
she was not offended by giving them an extra fee. 

One evening, in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
having painted until the carriage which her friends 
sent for her was at the door, Mademoiselle 
Bonheur went to a public entertainment in a paint 
and oil-stained gown, and old slippers. 

An elegantly dressed man who sat next her 
went to the manager to complain because such a 
common person was admitted to that part of the 
house. 

“Your name, if you please?” 

“Why?” 

“I will go to the lady, Mademoiselle Rosa 
Sonheur, and ask her in your name to leave the 
theatre or change her seat.” 

The exquisite waited long enough to beseech the 
manager to do nothing of the kind, and beat a 
mortified retreat. 


said the manager. 


or --— 


NOT TO BE TAUGHT. 


Many a man who has reached the topmost round 
in his profession finds himself absolutely unable 
to communicate the secret of greatness to another. 

William Hunt, the celebrated artist, found it 
impossible to explain his manner of working so 
that others could benefit by his experience. 

One day a lady who painted fruit very success- 
fully obtained an introduction to him for the 
purpose of asking his advice in regard to her 
work. She had no doubt that he could formulate 
some principle, or volunteer such scientific informa- 
tion as would be of use to her. 

To her astonishment, Mr. Hunt told her that he 
could do nothing of the kind, adding quaintly: 

“The only thing you can do is to fudge it out.” 

She then asked if he knew Mr. —, a successful 
“artist. 

“To be sure I do,” said he. 
Well, he has fudged it out. 
out. 


“Of course I do. 
We must all fudge it 
There is no other way than fudging it out.” 
He weli knew the process of such independent 
effort, for he was one of the men who, 
While their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night 
His own patience was almost boundless, and it 
Would never have occurred to him that any lover 
of good work might shrink from doing even a bit 


of seemingly unimport: ant detail over and over 
again. 


—+ or 
OUR GRAND BUSINESS MEN. 


Mr. James B. Colgate, of New York, gives his 
millions while he lives. He has for many years 
been the benefactor of the venerable little college 
at Hamilton, New York, which now calls itself 
Colgate Univ ersity. This summer he has given it 
‘round million of dollars. 

This kind of munificence is increasing in our 
Country. Not long ago, Mr. Clark founded Clark 
Univers sity in Worcester, Massachusetts, on the 
million scale. Later, Mr. Rockefeller, of New 


York, has given a million dollars to Chicago 

Univer sity. 

goo of our business men have given smaller 

— for like objects. These benefactions mark a 
> 

te era in the resources of American education. 


— — English universities were founded in 

arly ages by immense grants and princely 
raped one ad thus the means of always leading 
roi a @’s thought, and giving the best instruc- 
pesados —— could offer. But most of our 
poneeey ) colleges have had a sad struggle against 
ha and insufficient equipment in all their 

1es. 

Po et > the European universities fre- 
+ eget eh * 1 their fortunes, and then retired to 
Sh ee “a ery. But these Americans of whom 

“ve proud can give sums which would have 


gifts. 


bewildered those old worthies; and after they 
bestow their millions stay in the world to acquire 
more, to be used to benefit those less favored than 
themselves. 

These men feel that their great fortunes are a 
public trust. One man’s power to gather a fortune 
may belong to the world as much as another’s 
power to write an oratorio, or to invent a telephone. 
Never before could a dollar buy so much know- 
ledge, culture and general happiness as to-day, 
and our successful business men have oppor. 
tunities 
class possess. 


MEETING THE QUEEN. 


Weymouth, the old English watering-place, was 
for some years frequently visited by King George 
and Queen Charlotte. A German, Colonel Land- 
mann; was summoned to the place one season, to 
plan the erection of a tower on the Lookout in 
accordance with the King’s wishes. This gentle- 
man gives an amusing account of his unconven- 
tional meeting with the Queen. 


“I stood at the window of a caricature shop, with 
several persons, when I heard from behind mea 
voice repeating, ‘The Queen! The Queen!’ which 
induced me to search with renewed diligence 
throughout the caricatures in the window for one 
of the Queen, to which I thought the voice had 
alluded, but in which | was unsuccessful. 

“The clocks striking six reminded me that unless 
1 hastened I should be too late to see the Queen 
and the Princesses on their way to their bathing- 
machines. I moved on, keeping my eye fixed on 
the pictures, however, in search of the Queen. 

“Suddenly I felt that I had come in contact with 
a lady, w hom, to save her and myself from falling 
I encircled with my arms. 

“At the same moment, observing that the person 
whom I so embraced was a little old woman, with 
a small black silk bonnet, exactly similar to ‘those 
worn by poor and aged females, and that she wore 
a short, plain, se arlet cloth co: at, I exclaimed, 
‘Hello, oad lady, 1 very nearly had you down.’ 

“In an instant I felé the old lady push me from 
her with energy and indignation, and I was seized 
by a great number of persons, who grasped me 
tightly by the arms oni shoulders, whilst a tall, 
stout ‘tellow in a scarlet livery stood close before 
my face, sharply striking the pavement with the 
heavy ferrule of a long golden-headed cane, his 
eyes flashing fire, and loudly repeating: 

‘““*The Queen, the Queen, the a sir!’ 

“<sWhere? where? where?’ I oudly retorted. 

: pa ‘I am the Queen!’ sharply exclaimed the old 
ady. 

The story is finished by a description of how the 
Colonel fell on his knees and humbly apologized, 
and the Queen said: 

“We forgiff; you must be more careful; fery 
rute— fery rute, inteet; we forgiff. There, you may 
go. 

Whereupon exit the 


gallant Colonel, 
cheered by the mob. 


loudly 


DIPLOMATIC, 


“A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country” is the old saying, and it certainly is true 
in many instances. Mr. Wilkins thinks that ‘in 
his own family” would be just as true a statement 
of some cases, notably his. He has a great 
reputation for giving good advice on all sorts of 
matters, and there is scarcely a day that he is not 
consulted by some one about some matter of more 
or less importance, and his remarks always seem 
to give perfect satisfaction. 

Mrs. Wilkins believes that the secret of his 
success lies in the fact that he allows himself to 
be apparently convinced of the sound judgment 
of the person to whom he is talking, and as most 
fe op only want to be assured that what they 
rave fully made up their minds to do is the best 
thing to do, her husband’s “advice” is consoling, 
and in demand. 

When she makes this statement to any one, and 
Mr. Wilkins, with a twinkle in his eye, demursa 
little, she always says: 

“Now, my dear, you just let me tell Mr. B— 
the conversation I overheard at our door the day 
Farmer Gage called to consult you about the color 
he had better paint his new barn. Or rather, your 
part of the conversation, for I only listened to the 
replies, and didn’t catch much of what Farmer 
Gage said. 

“This is what I heard, with slight pauses: 

“Certainly not, Mr. Gage—c ertainly not—no, 
indeed—no, of course not—no—I should think not— 
probably not—well, pos GR pee —it would, 
perhaps—yes, I should think it quite ikely—more 
than probable—I should say so—why, yes indeed— 
of course it would—there’s not a particle of doubt 
about it—if you take my advice, you’ll do it—good 
evening, Mr. Gage’—and then the door closed, and 
the popular counsellor of the neighborhood came 
back to me!” 


TESTING DIAMONDS IN THE DARK. 

Stories of diamonds shining in the dark have 
always been familiar, but few persons have ever 
seen this mysterious light of the king of gems. 
Lately Mr. George F. Kunz, the New York expert 
in precious stones, has discovered not only that 
diamonds really do shine in the dark, but that this 
property may be used as a test of the genuineness 
of a diamond. 


In order to make the gem shine it must be rubbed 
on wood, cloth or metal. Some diamonds exhibit 
light after havi ing been exposed in the sunshine, or 
to a strong electric illumination, and since all are 
not thus affected, it was formerly supposed that 
the property belonged only to particular diamonds. 

Mr. Kunz, however, finds that all diamonds, of 
every grade as to color, possess this phosphores- 
cent power, while other kinds of precious stones 
lack it. 

It is ‘accordingly possible to tell whether a gem is 
really a diamond or not by observing whether it 
can be made to emit light in the dark. The cause 
of the phosphorescence of the diamond remains to 
be explained. 


DID NOT WANT TO DECEIVE. 


Little Johnny is in no sense a great wit; but he 
screened himself from reproof the other day 
behind a transparent but effectual play of words. 


He had attended the birthday festivities of a 
friend, and had allowed himself to be helped to 
ice-cream rather more generously than was sanc- 
tioned either by etiquette or hygiene; and he was 
now in consequence undergoing a course of home 
treatment. 

The principal feature of the treatment was a fre- 
quent spoonful of a mixture not at all to Johnny’s 
taste. To get him to take it required so much 
persuasion on his mother’s part that at last her 
patience was a trifle strained, and she said, 
“Johnny, I don’t think you’re acting very well.” 

“Well, mamma,” he replied, “would it be right 





for me to act well when I’m not?” 


to brighten the world such as no other 


A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 

| the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
etter than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 

| Burnett’s. (Ade. 
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5 | For winter use at small expense. The latest and best 


receipts for canning, preserving, making jellies, mar- 
malades, catsups, pickles, etc., are contained in Ayer’s 
| Preserve Book. Free at your druggist’s, or mailed on re- 
| ceipt of a 2-cent stamp by J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Third. 
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$1.75 Outfit is a complete and practical 


It is low-priced for the 
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But most of all, the recent discovery of the 
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American colleges, even down to the present giving to International Law and kindred subjects | at all, it was given by a few lectures; but now 
time, the question has not been, ‘How and _ a full professorship. there must be, besides these lectures, laboratory 
where can we get the best teacher?’’ but ‘‘How Look, then, to see how this is arranged. It is| work in Physiology, Botany, and various other 
can we get the best teacher who isa member of certain that no proper idea of the leading | sciences, sufficient at least to fasten not merely 
our sect ?”’ departments of human thought can now be given | leading facts, but the best methods of research, 
| An experience of over twenty years in selecting to advanced students by the old method, which | into the minds of the students. 
| Professors for an institution not trammeled by so many of our feebler colleges are trying to | Take next Historical Studies. In these, under 
such rules has shown me that it is exceedingly maintain. |the old system, it was thought sufficient that 
difficult at any salary to get thoroughly fit men To sum up: See what the general character of | some professor should givea few general lectures ; 
with the whole nation to choose from, even the professorsis; whether they are mainly chosen | but now various professors, assigned to different 
| without any denominational restrictions; and I from one fraction of the community within the | historical fields, must each have his well-equipped 
For the Companion. have often wondered how those Presidents of limits of some one sect, and whether each is obliged | “seminary’’ for students who go thoroughly into 
colleges who are obliged to choose Professors to teach several different things: see especially, | his subject, —a room equipped with maps, 
HOW TO CHOOSE A COLLEGE. within the limits of the particular sect to which if, in the departments in which are your tastes | photographic and other illustrations, and above 








they belong can secure the sort of teachers they and aims, the right sort of men fill the Chairs. | all with a great apparatus in the shape of books. 
By Andrew D. White, ought to have. To do this, make as thorough a study as| Subjects being assigned, students are shown the 


Therefore, I would say to the student, Look | possible of catalogues; but talk also with earnest | best sources in these special libraries, and taught 
over the catalogues of the institutions which | students,—men who are interested in your own | to extract from them the best knowledge by the 
. } seem to you attractive, and see whether or not| lines of thought, if you can find any such. | best methods. 

First Paper. | their professorships are made snug retiring | Correspond with the authorities of the institutions | Hence it is, that in the library buildings which 

Very striking indeed are the changes that have | nests for excellent clergymen who have proved | which seem to you most promising, and find out | have been erected within the last few years at 
taken place in the system of advanced education | unattractive in the pulpits of some one denomina- what they have to offer. Such a correspondence | several of the leading Universities, there are not 
thoughout the United States, more especially | tion, or whether its tutorships are made incubators will be of use both to you and to the colleges; it | merely general reading-rooms for students, hut 
throughout our Northern States, during the last | for unfledged divinity students from some adjacent | will help you in deciding upon your best course, | ‘seminary rooms,’’ containing special libraries 


Formerly President of Cornell University. 


quarter of a century. theological seminary. | and it will impress upon the colleges the fact | in various fields of human knowledge, where 
Twenty years ago, as a rule, the whole theory I have the greatest interest in divinity students, | that the old day of perfunctory teaching is gone by. | students can be shown the most important sources 


| 
and practice of advanced education in our country | and the most sincere respect for aged clergymen; | The second question is hardly less important | and how to use them. 
had a narrowness and a lack of adaptation to the | but one of the most unfortunate things in many | than the first: ‘What are the means of illustra- | Take next Studiesin Literature. Itis nolonger 


needs of the country from which many of our|of our sectarian colleges has been that the | tion ?’’ sufficient to have mere recitations from a 


larger institutions have now freed themselves. | primary object of instruction has so often been| Here there is an enormous difference between | rhetorical text-book. Here, too, a large provision 
The old theory was, that the object of a college | made to yield to the necessity of taking care of | the lesser and larger institutions of learning. On of books is required; students who make this 
course was simply what was called ‘discipline of | these two excellent classes. | the one hand some are fitted to do University | field one of their leading objects of interest are 
the mind,’ and sometimes there was a little vague How well I remember sundry recitations in| work, having large and adequate means of | expected to study special subjects under the 
talk as to the advantages of “culture.” | Cicero's Letters to an excellent elderly clergyman | investigation and illustration in various fields. | direction of professors and instructors who guide 
The outcome of this theory was one simple, | whose one defect was that he had forgotten his | On the other hand, many are fitted only to be | them among the best authorities. 
single college course for all students alike, The day is past in our institutions 
made up of a little Greek, a little Latin, worthy to be called Universities, when 
a little Mathematics, a little Political students wrote essays on “The Real and 
Economy, and a little Moral Philosophy, _ : —— , ae ee the Ideal,’’ or ‘The Beauties of the 


Classics,” or ‘The Greatness of Julius 
Cesar,” or “The Ambition of Napoleon” 
and the like. 


with a few experiments, perhaps, to illus- 
trate Chemistry and Physics. 

There were very few lectures, and, as a 
rule, none before the senior year. Almost 
everything was done by so-called ‘‘recita- 
tions;’’ that is, an instructor, not unfre- 
quently a superannuated clergyman or 
unfledged divinity student, sat in a box 
and heard students recite by rote from a 
text-book. 

There was generally neither note nor 
comment by Professor or Instructor; his 
whole duty was to “‘mark the recitation” 
for the student. This was probably the 
most wretched substitute for education ever 
devised. 

We have now changed all that ;—at least 
in the dozen or twenty institutions in the 
United States which aim to make them- 
selves Universities in the true sense of the 
word. 

We have indeed studies for discipline 
and culture; in fact, these are made leading 
objects of instruction. But in order to 
make them so, they form a part of larger 


+> 


For the Companion. 


AN APACHE WAR-DANCE. 


Near Fort Apache, Arizona, in the spring 
of 1885, I saw a war-dance of the Chiricahua 
band of the Apaches, ten days before a 
part of these Indians went on the war- 
path, to remain until they were captured 
by General Miles sixteen months later. 
During this time they overran the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Arizona and 
the States of Sonora and Chihuahua in 
Mexico, capturing many children and kill- 
ing hundreds of people. 

At the store of the Post Trader, one day, 
Francisco, the Mexican interpreter, told 
me that the Chiricahuas were to dance 
that night at their lower camp on the North 
Fork of the White River, three miles above 





plans of study, framed with reference to An Indian War-Dance. + the Post, and that I might go if I wished. 
the capacities, tastes, and aims of various Of course I wished to go. I ran home 
individuals or groups of individuals. and told my father what Francisco had 


The result is, that studies in every field, while | Latin; and how well, too, I recall the martyrdom 
they strengthen discipline and increase culture, | of a divinity student in teaching Physics to a 


intermediate colleges,—giving general preliminary | said, and obtained his consent to take me to see 
discipline, preparatory to the work of Universities. | the dance. 








are made much more thorough and extended than | large class in which many of the students knew | No work is more honorable and useful than | Just after ‘“‘retreat’’ had sounded, a trumpcter 
ever before. more of the subject than he did. | that of these smaller institutions, provided they | brought two horses to our quarters. I mounted 


The student who wishes earnestly to make| Look, also, at the catalogue, and see whether | really do it, and do not pretend to do University | behind the trumpeter. My younger brother got 


himself a classical scholar is not held back through | various duties are loaded upon one professor. | work, for which they have neither the men nor | up behind my father, and off we started at a trot, 
his whole course by a long train of students who | That was the old way: one man often taught | the equipment. | taking the trail for the camp soon after leaving 
care nothing for the Classics, and wear out the | Chemistry, Physics, Geology and Physiology ; The equipment necessary to thorough, ad- | the Post. 


life of the Professor by giving absurd answers to| or Ancient, Medieval, Modern and American | vanced instruction in various fields has become| We rode rapidly, because we intended to return 





grammatical questions and childish renderings | History; or History and Literature; or Greek | very great. early in the night, before the young moon had 
| Take what is generally considered to need set. But fast as we were riding, we were over- 


from concealed translations. ‘ oa Latin; or all the Modern Languages and 

The man who wishes to give himself to studies | Literatures together. least ;—instruction in the Greek and Latin Classics. | taken several times on the trail by blanketed 
in any branch of Natural Science is not held | This was well enough, perhaps, when teaching | It is no longer sufficient to have simple construing | figures, mounted on galloping ponies. ‘They were 
back by a great body of men devoted to Literature, | in Science, Art, and Literature, so far as our | of sentences or reading of parts of books with a| White Mountain Apaches, who, like ourselves, 


who vote instruction in Science an unmitigated | institutions of learning were concerned, was in its | professor or tutor; the day of merely studying | were going as spectators to their cousins’ dance. 





bore. infancy; but that sort of thing has now become | the skeleton of a language and scraps of its| I say like ourselves, because they could not 
Tosum up: There is now, after the preliminary | farcical. The time has come when not only each | literature has gone by. join inthe dance. In fact, it was dangerous for 


general courses for discipline, a division into | leading subject, but each leading division of a| There must be collections to throw light upon | them, even as invited guests, to go into the 
various special courses, with reference to a man’s | subject, demands the attention of a well-trained | the life of Greece and Rome,—collections of the | Chiricahua camp after dark, for although the two 
training for life. These are indeed disciplinary, | man who makes that subject the object of his | most costly books, maps, plans, casts of statues, | were bands of the same tribe, and lived near each 
and all the more so from the fact that the student | life. | bassreliefs, architectural details, coins, engravings, | other on the reservation, they were not friendly 
feels their importance and the necessity of putting In colleges and universities worthy of the name | photographs. Indeed, our better-equipped insti- | to each other. 

his mind into them, because he can see that they | there is no more lumbering together of various | tutions have now in every classical lecture-room| But before we had gone more than two miles 
bear directly upon his success after leaving | sciences and literatures under the teaching of one | appliances for projecting upon .a screen, by | we had been joined by a dozen White Mountain 


college. man. In courses of History worthy of the name | means of the lime light, illustrations which make | braves, taking their chances for a little excitement. 
Whatever of preliminary discipline and culture, | there are separate professors, instructors, or | references to Greek and Roman life vivid. | By this time it wasdark. We formed in Indian 


then, was given by the old courses, is given far 


lecturers for Ancient, General Modern, and Thus alone can classical teaching be real; thus | file. The trail was narrow and rough, leading 
hetter now; and there is added to this general | American History; and to these are frequently | alone can the interest of any number of thinking | through mesquite and pifion-trees. We rode 
discipline a special training for actual life, of | added special instructors in special subjects or | young mén be aroused. No dragging through silently, save for the noise made by the horses’ 
which, under the old system, little or nothing | periods, as for example the Constitutional History | classical dictionaries and dictionaries of antiquities | feet, until we reached a side cafion about half a 


was known. of England, the Constitutional History of the | can take the place of this full, stimulating, vivify- | mile from the place where we expected to tind the 
With this prefatory statement I come to the | United States, and the like. | ing illustration. dance. 
question which this article is intended to answer: As to Modern Literature, no worthy institution Still more important is the most complete Then we heard, on the still night air, the dull. 


‘*How shall I choose a college ? 





of learning thinks of having one instructor for | equipment for investigation and illustration in | booming sound of the Indian drums or tom-toms, 
First, I would say, in choosingacollege, Look | several different languages or literatures. Each | the Physical Sciences. and knew that the dance had begun. We left the 

at the Instructing Body: do you find in it the| demands its own; and our own language is| ‘Take Physics and Chemistry. In the good old | trail and headed in the direction of the noise, 

men you need, both for your general and special | becoming less and less content with a single | days a short course of lectures with experiments, which increased as we approached. 

studies? If so, have you reason to believe that | professor. Asarule, there must be at least one | and possibly a little text-book recitation, were When we were near enough to hear voices 


* ’ _ . a Tr ' s ° . : ss : . ; i-va! 
these men are chosen from those best fitted for | for its literature, and one for its philological side. | thought sufficient; now, not only must fully | joining in with the tom-toms, shouting “Hi-ya- 


the positions, without regard to anything but their Even in departments which have generally | illustrated courses of lectures be provided for, but | Ho-ya!”’ we halted, and the white part of our 

fitness in attainments and character;—and are | been regarded as inseparably bound together, the | every student who goes with any thoroughness | procession dismounted, leaving the horses in 

they doing good work ? advance of modern thought demands a division. | into these subjects is expected to conduct experi- charge of the trumpeter. The rest of us walked 
Much light is thrown on this question by another, | Thus Philosophy, which used to be taught by | ments and investigations himself, under the eye | to the scene of the dance. 

and this is: ‘‘How is the Instructing Body in the| one man, is now frequently divided between | of competent instructors. There was only a small, pale moon; but it was 


College chosen ?”’ Is it restricted mainly tosome | three professors, one having Moral Philosophy, Hence the necessity of great physical and easy to tell where to go, for, besides the noise, We 
one sect or denomination of Christians, or is it | another the History of Philosophy, and another | chemical laboratories, in which every student | were guided by bright flashes of light flaring up 
unrestricted by sectarian limits, and made from | Psychology. who takes these subjects can acquaint himself not from the fires built on the dance ground. My 
the whole range of eligible men with the sole So, too, while formerly it was sufficient if a | merely with facts, but with methods. brother and I kept close to our father, for, 
purpose of securing in every case the best scholar, Professor of Greek or Latin found a little time to Take next what are usually spoken of as the although we had come for fun, we did not feel 
teacher, and man obtainable ? give a short course on International Law, there is | Natural Sciences. Here, too, the same change has quite safe. 

Strange as it may seem, in the vast majority of | now seen to be more and more a necessity for | taken place. Formerly, if there was any instruction We stepped between two mesquite-trees into the 
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fire-lit space where the dance was in full swing. 
My father said “How!” to some braves near by, 
who answered with a nod of the head. 

Two mongrel curs snarled at us; and this was 
all the ceremony of reception with which the 
company greeted us. 

Around the edge of a circular clearing, squatted 
by small fires built for their comfort—it was May, 
and at that altitude in the mountains the nights 
are chilly— were Chiricahua braves, squaws, 
papooses and dogs. The men were dressed in 
buckskins, beads and blankets. 

Ranged outside, among the bushes, were the 
White Mountain Indian visitors, mounted, and 
leaning over their ponies’ necks. In case of a 
disturbance they would be safer mounted than on 
foot. 

At the side of the circle, near where we entered, 
was the orchestra. It was composed of as fierce- 
looking an assortment of musicians as ever played 
upon instruments. 

About a dozen of these performers were squat- 
ted around three large tom-toms, and were 
pounding on them with bass drumsticks; while 
the leader, a big medicine-man named Chino, 
stood in front, violently beating a little tom-tom 
held under his left arm. This tom-tom was so 
small, compared with the others, that it might be 
called a tommy-tommy. 

The performers were assisted in making their 
music by a group of half-grown boys, who 
hammered with long sticks a dry rawhide 
stretched on the ground near the drums—iust as 
we beat carpets. But as all this did not make 
quite enough noise, the combined orchestra 
shouted in guttural tones, ‘“‘Hi-ya!’’ ‘‘Ho-ya!”’ 
at each thump on the drums. 

The time of the dance was marked by the 
musicians. ‘The only break in the monotony was 
an occasional roll on the drums, when the voices 
joined in with a succession of quick ‘ho! hos!’’ 

Chino gave the signal for these changes of time 
which, as the music was continuous, served as 
breathing spells, on the same principle that cow- 
boys run their horses uphill to rest them. 

Near the orchestra was a large fire, upon which 
an old gray-haired squaw, looking like one of 
the witches in ‘‘Macbeth,’’ continually piled 

brush. 

In the centre of the circle burned a much larger 
fire; but no squaw dared touch this. It was a 
“medicine fire,’ and none but medicine-men 
could tend it. ‘Two medicine-men performed this 
task, one of them beating on a small tom-tom 
when wood was thrown on by the other. 

They kept up an immense blaze, around which, 


| sticks upon the fire, we comprehended what we 
had seen, and understood the enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

Upon this dancer, spinning swiftly around the 
circle, all eyes were now fixed. His body and 
legs were painted white, barred off on breast and 
back with black stripes, in imitation of a skeleton. 
A pair of cow's horns were fastened to his head, 
and in his hand was a wand of Ochetea—a porous 
variety of cactus. 

Five or six times he rushed around the circle 
with bounds, leaps and whirls. Meantime the 
| other dancers were ranged around the central fire, 
| Singing and jumping up and down, seemingly 
| carried away with their mystic enthusiasm. 

Suddenly the impersonator of the spirits of the 
dead stopped and approached each dancer in turn. 
Placing one end of his wand against the dancer’s 
breast, and putting the other end inte his own 
mouth, he blew through it upon the dancer, thus, 
as the interpreter said, ‘“‘blowing his spirit into 
them.”’ 

After doing this to all of them, he threw the 
wand upon the fire and again danced about the 
circle. 

Having madea few circuits with great rapidity, 
he uttered a wild shriek and flung himself on the 
ground. As he fell, the rest of the dancers sprang 
toward him, making stabs with their knives. 
Then Chino and three other medicine-men jumped 
inamong the knifers, seized the body, and dragged 
it into the darkness, back into the brush. 

That was the last we saw of the ‘departed 
spirit." As long as we stayed the dance went on 
without him. But he had played his part well; 
his spirit had gone into the dancers he left, and 
they seemed wild. 

They no longer danced in couples, but alone, 
each one performing different antics, and ali 
appearing as if possessed of demons. 

Then Chino, mingling with the dancers, pointed 
to individuals among them and named some dead 
warrior. Instantly the one pointed out would 
imagine himself the person mentioned, and would 
assume some peculiarity of the dead man. One 
limped, another carried one shoulder higher than 
the other, and so on. 

The spectators, as though saluting an old 
friend, cried “‘How! How!’’ whenever a familiar 
name was spoken. This encouraged the performer 
to do his best as an imitator of the dead man. 

We were witnessing an unusual ceremony— 
| the ‘calling back of the dead.”’ 
| The Apache ‘“‘big medicine-men,” in common 

with the medicine-men of other Indian nations, 
| claim that they have the power to do this. It 











dancing in couples, were twenty braves stripped | was while arresting a medicine-man for a per- 
down to breech-clouts and moccasins. The night | formance of this kind that Captain Hentig, of the 
air was chilly, but they were warmed by their | Sixth Cavalry, and several of the men of his 
exertion and by the coats of paint which were troop were killed in 1881 on this same reservation 
daubed upon their faces and bodies. It was|and by some of the White Mountain Indians 


rather a light dress, but the painting was done in 
what artists call ‘‘warm colors’’—reds and 
yellows. ° 

Besides these body coverings, the dancers wore 
head-dresses like crowns, made of hawks’ feathers 
and faney-painted sticks, the sticks being joined 
so that the parts, hanging down, rattled as the 
heads were moved. 

These crowns appeared to be no more comfort- 
able than they were beautiful. The Apache 
notion of comfort, however, like the Apache 
notion of beauty, is quite different from the white 
man’s. 

The men danced two by two, squatting and 
springing from the ground in time with the 
music. That is to say, one of each pair would 
squat and then jump aside as the other sprang at 
him with a drawn knife in his hands. 

Their leaps and bounds showed wonderful 
agility. The squaws, in shrill, piping voices, 
expressed their admiration of the braves’ per- 
formance. 

The dance was an imitation of ‘a surprise and 
anescape.”’ The squatting one, who sprang aside 
and escaped, like the under dog in a fight, was 
plainly the one who drew the admiration of the 
audience. 

It was a wild sight to see these savages, leaping 
and lunging at one another with knives as if they 
Were trying to kill; and we two small boys, 
Standing very close to our protector, watched it 
eagerly a long time, more absorbed in wonder, 
probably, than any other spectators of the weird 
dance. 

Suddenly some shots were fired among the trees 
to our right; and more quickly than I tell it, the 
whole dance changed. 

The dancers stopped their performance and 
backed in a circle around the centre fire. Chino 
left the orchestra and went to the central fire and 
threw upon it a bundle of painted sticks. As 
they ignited and blazed up, he shouted some 
Apache words. 


The tom-tom players with increased vigor now 


| present as onlookers at the dance I am describ- 
| ing. 
What was going on before our eyes was a 
mystery to us, and it was not until ten days later, 
when ninety-two of these Chiricahuas took the 
war-path, to inflict death and misery upon 
hundreds of innocent people, that the officers 

present realized that these Indians were at that 
| time preparing an outbreak, and that Chino was 
working on their imagination in pretending to 
bring back to earth the fierce spirits of the dead 
braves of the tribes. 

The dancers had become actors—they were both 
dancing and acting a part; and judging from the 
interest displayed by the audience, they were 
successful. 

One tall, powerfully built brave attracted most 
attention, not only from his majestic bearing, but 
from the fact that Chino had named him Cochise, 
—the most famous of Apache Warriors,—whose 
son, Natchez, was the head chief of the tribe. 

While the others danced and played their 
| characters, this brave walked with stately strides 
| around the edge of the circle, close to the seated 
people, with his hands extended over their heads, 
like a minister pronouncing a benediction, until 
he came to Natchez and his family. Here he 
stopped, and said something in a loud voice. Of 
course I did not understand it, but Natchez did; 
and reaching over, he took his boy from the lap 
of a squaw near by and handed him to this 
| representative of Cochise. 
| The brave carried the child near the centre fire, 
| where he pulled off his blanket and placed him 
|on the ground. Whether or not he was told to do 
| so Ido not know; but as soon as his feet touched 

the ground the little boy began to dance. 

This perfgrmance was greeted with whoops and 

| howls of applause from the Indians, and with a 
| great deal of mirth from us pale-faces, for it was 
| a laughable sight to see the child, who was about 
| three or four years old, arrayed as a brave and 
| dancing vigorously among the large, wild figures. 
Perhaps the Indians were justified in imagining 





rolled with a booming noise upon their instru- | that the spirit of his grandfather, Cochise, was in 
ments. A cow-bell was rung in the bushes; and | him, for he footed it with the best of them. It 
With yells and screams from the squaws and|was the only amusing incident connected with 
Papooses—firing of guns by the men and barks 


and yells from the dogs—there dashed wildly 
ito the circle the “Dancer of the Night.” 


To us, who did not understand at the time what | 


this dashing, whirling figure represented, he 
seemed a clown; but later, when we learned from 
Mickey Free, a half-breed interpreter, that he 
'mpersonated the spirits of dead warriors who 
had returned to their people in answer to Chino’s 
Prayer, uttered when he threw the medicines 


what was really a serious affair—so serious that 
the outcome of it, as I have explained, was the 
loss of many lives, including those of two of the 
| White Mountain braves who had ridden to the 
| dance with us. 

One of the dancers, Joseana, a sub-chief, led a 
raiding party back from Mexico almost to this 
same spot some months later and killed twenty- 

|four White Mountain Indians, among which 
number were the two bucks I have referred to. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soon after the boy had made his appearance we 
left the dance, thoroughly satisfied with the sights 
we had witnessed. ALLEN SMITH, JR. 
——_+oo—_—__ 


For the Companion. 


CAMPING OUT. 


A camping holiday spent by those who rush 
out into the woods blindly is apt to be full of 
discomfort, confusion and unpleasant experiences. 
I have visited such camps and felt sure that their 
inmates ought to have remained at home. 
Everything was topsy-turvy, and the campers 
continually complained about one inconvenience 
or another. 

But it was all their own fault. They had no 
system, and had not studied camp management, 
duties and discipline. 

A camp outfit should first be considered. This 
will always depend upon the distance, and the 
nature of the country to be travelled after leaving 
the boat or rail. 

If the camp is to be pitched at a considerable 
distance from the water or railway, articles should 
not be carried in boxes. No experienced woods- 
man will ever carry boxes, if he has to ‘‘portage”’ 
them. 

I know of nothing better than strong, oiled 
canvas bags, cylindrical in form, and so made 
that they will lace close, having flaps, making 
them water-tight when drawn together. Into 
these can be packed provisions, camp utensils and 
clothing. 

The tent-pins, and anything for which there 
is not room in the bags should be packed in one 
piece. Axes, hatchets, etc., should also be bound 
up together. No package should weigh more 
than fifty or sixty pounds. 

Canned provisions are indispensable in camp, 
unless the place chosen is convenient to a grocery 
or farm-house. Butit is foolish to carry provisions 
a great distance, if they can be obtained near the 
camping-ground. 

Canned provisions should include beef, tongue, 
perhaps boned fowl, prepared soups, lobster, 
salmon, mackerel and sardines, corn, tomatoes, 
peas, beans, condensed milk of good brand, 
condensed coffee, chocolate and cocoa. 

Coffee, tea, chocolate, and cocoa should also be 
taken in bulk, as well as split peas, lima beans, 
breakfast bacon, sugar, salt, pepper, mustard, 
chow-chow, vinegar, rice and the prepared flours, 
including buckwheat and curry. 

Exquisite dishes can be made with curry, with 
the help of the cook-book, which should be in 
every camp. _ 

Don’t forget soap and candles. 

Never take crockery or glass. They are sure 
to break with rough usage. Tin-ware is the best, 
and should include for each camper a tin plate 
and a cup, and, for general use, three tin kettles, 
which fit into one another, the largest holding a 
gallon or more. 

There should be a metal frying-pan for fish, 
game, eggs or fresh meat. Have a knife and 
fork, a spoon, a strong clasp-knife and a sheath- 
knife. Itis well to have an abundance of matches. 

A small mica lantern is the best for rough 
travel; but one like those used by railway-track 
men throws a good light, and is excellent to read 
by at night. 

Take brushes, combs, and a looking-glass; an 
axe, a small hatchet, and one or more pocket 
compasses ; a barometer, needles, thread, thimble, 
safety-pins and buttons; a pair of scissors, a 
book or two of court-plaster, two large coarse 
crash towels for each camper; writing pads and 
pencils, envelopes and some entertaining books 
of travel. 

Dominos are easy to carry, but it is easy to 
make a checker-board and pieces. 

As to clothing, two things should be kept in 
view,—comfort and convenience. Homespun is 
best, because it wears well; but it should not be 
so light in color as to show stains readily. 
Corduroy is good, but the homespun is better. 
All clothing, in my judgment, except light socks 
and pajamas or night-shirts, ought to be of wool, 
the undershirts being as fine as possible. Pajamas 
are far preferable to night-shirts in camp. 

Each camper needs one coat, which should be 
a Norfolk jacket, often known as an Oxford or 
belted coat; two outside woollen shirts, and three 
inside shirts; three light pairs of drawers, and 
three or four pairsof woollen stockings. Knicker- 
bockers are more tidy than trousers. 

The cap is a matter of personal taste, but a 
‘sdeer-stalker,’’—called also ‘‘a double peak”’ or a 
‘‘fore-and-aft,’’—suits the dress described. 

For rough tramping, have strong laced boots 
with wide sole and low heel; but canvas shoes 
are best for lying about in camp, and for rowing 
or paddling, if the boat is perfectly tight. Don't 
forget a stock of handkerchiefs. 

Preparations are sold with which to anoint the 


most of them are bad. The best and the least 
offensive preparation that I know for this purpose 
is a compound of Stockholm tar and grease. 

A large cap with white net placed over a wire 
frame, standing well out from the head, face and 
neck, and so arranged as to fasten around the 
shirt or coat-collar, is a safeguard against fly pests. 
It is light and cool, and may be worn fishing or 
tramping where the bushes are not too thick. 





If the distance is gveat it is better to obtain 





boats from regular builders near the camping 
territory ; and it is better to hire than to buy. 

The selection of a camp site involves many 
considerations. The place chosen should be 
secluded, and either in, or on the edge of, a wood. 
There should be an opening facing the east, so 
that the morning sun may shine upon the camp. 
There should also be a clear view of the best 
scenery that the place affords. 

Before pitching the camp, be sure that there is 
plenty of dry fire-wood near. If possible, get near 
a spring where the water comes out of rocky or 
gravelly soil, for then it wiil always be pure and 
cold. Of course if the party has a boat or canoe, 
the camps should be near the edge of the lake or 
river. 

Never have the tent near a swamp, for there 
mosquitoes swarm, and unwholesome vapors are 
apt to rise. Select high ground or a knoll, so 
that the rain shall run off. Itisan excellent plan 
to dig a trench around the tent, with a drain 
leading away from the lower part of the circle. 

For shallow rivers and brooks no boat is 
comparable with a birch-bark canoe; but I should 
advise no one to use a birch unless he has had 
experience in its management. Always ‘take 
lessons from an expert before trusting yourself in 
a birch-bark. 

A light flat-bottomed, lapstreak boat, provided 
with a water-tight after-cuddy, large enough to 
hold provisions and some clothing, is best, because 
with it the party can move about from point to 
point. 

In shooting from a boat, never fire from it 
crosswise. 

The best tent is the “*A.’’ One six feet wide, 
six feet high, and eight feet long will house from 
four to six persons. Tent-pins should be taken, 
because it is necessary sometimes to put up the 
tent after dark, or when overtaken by a rain-storm, 
when it would be inconvenient to obtain tent-pins 
in the woods. 

When a storm is threatened the tent should 
be firmly stayed; but it is well to have the stays 
slacked, because they shrink when wet and draw 
out the tent-pins. 

The camp line, stretched inside the tent for 
drying clothes, might be extended through both 


}ends and fastened outside when a serious storm 
| is threatened. 


When the kingfisher takes his perch on a 
dead willow limb and makes ready for his break- 
fest on minnows, which is just before the rising of 
the sun, all good campers should arise, take their 
soap and towels, and go to the lake or river for a 
bath. 
towel till the flesh glows; then back to the camp 
and get breakfast. 

There is as much system required in camp- 
keeping as in housekeeping. If each member of 
the party understands cooking, this duty should 
be taken in turn. While one has charge of the 
meals another should provide wood and water. 
The fires should be built outside, except when it 
is very wet or cold. All cooking utensils, dishes, 
etc., should be cleaned in hot water after the 
meal is over and put neatly away. 

Provisions of every kind should be carefully 
covered and kept out of the sun. Empty cans, 
offal, crumbs and scraps should be taken to some 
concealed place well away from the camp. 

Each camper should wash his clothes once or 
twice a week according to the extent of his kit, 
hanging his garments on a tent line inside when 
it is wet, and between the trees outside when it is 
dry. Always take off wet socks or clothes on 
returning to camp, and set them to dry; and have 
dry ones ready to put on. 

Torches may be made by doubling up strips of 
birch-bark and fastening them into the split ends 
of sticks. This is a common custom among 
Indians and old woodsmen. 

It is well to be within a-few miles of farm-houses 
or a village in order that supplies of fresh eggs, 
butter and vegetables may be procured. Have 
a good breakfast but make the midday meal 
| light; otherwise you will be drowsy. But when 
the day’s exercise is over, and every one is tired 
and hungry, prepare the best meal of the day. 

During the open game season it will not be 
difficult to have fresh meat occasionally, and fish 
can nearly always be obtained. Of course the 
party is not likely to be without fishing tackle 
and guns. 

The best camp-bed that 1 know is made of fir 





face and hands to keep away mosquitoes, but | 


boughs overlapped, raised high at one end fora 
pillow. Moss, also, makes a good bed. Either 
should be replaced about once a week. The fir 
boughs give out a pleasant and wholesome odor. 

Camp-mats may be contrived of birch-bark. 
During a rain-storm nothing should touch the 
tent inside or out, or it will be made to leak. 

One of the miseries attending long tramps from 
the camp is losing one’s way. This is pretty 
sure to be the fate of some members of every 
camping party in a wild and wooded country, 
| unless the proper precautions are observed. 

Carefully notice all the hills and valleys, the 
course of the streams and the fall of the land, and 
get the bearings of these. Note, too, the points 
at which the sun rises and sets, and, before setting 
{out in the morning, if there is wind, observe the 
direction in which the clouds are moving. 

But the safest guide is a pocket-compass; for 
no one can go far astray who carefully follows it. 

It is well to shift camp from place to place, 
provided each new spot chosen has the advantages 
desired. EDMUND COLLINS, 








After the plunge rub briskly with a coarse 
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POLYGONS AND A CIRCLE. 


Compare the size of a square inscribed in a circle with 
that of one around the same circle. 

Compare in same way regular six-sided figures. 

Try regular figures of twelve, twenty-four; forty-eight, 
etc., sides. 

How many sides must the figures have to make the 
inner and outer figures the same ? 

With so many sides, what would each figure become ? 





For the Companion. 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


Sunny-faced, with bounding gait, 
Long he follows on my way, 

Dowered by each ym ae} trait, 
Fresh as dawn and fair as May. 


Tender-voiced as birds of Spring, 
One at heart with Summer flowers, 
He fills Hope’s high imagining 
With raptures of a world not ours, 
Silken curls enwreathe his head, 
Laughter sparkles in his eyes, 
On a rainbow pathway led 
Came he down from Paradise. 
Now and then some doubter says: 
“He no longer is your mate, 
Time's unfolded roll of days 
Writes for you the words—Too Late.” 
But still I know his voice I hear, 
Note his footsteps day by day,— 
Neeins yet shall make me fear 
I have lost him on my way. 
Whilst the maid of rosy cheek 
Smiles for me, her joy to show, 
I his presence need not seek, 
He must follow where I go. 
So do your best, stern graybeard Time, 
Your power to-day I here deny,— 
Who feels not age is in his prime, 
Aud we are brothers— Yours and I. 
JOEL BENTON. 


——~or—____—__ 


For the Companion. 


INCIDENT IN A MINING TOWN. 


Doctor Paddock, a well-known missionary, 


town in the State of Washington, late one 
Saturday. The place seemed to be peopled wholly 
by men. Not a woman was to be seen. 

‘Where is the church ?”” he asked a passer-by. 

‘Aint no church.” 

‘The schoolhouse, then ?”’ 

*““No schoolhouse, neither.”* 

“Is there a hall, then? I wish to preach here 
to-morrow.”’ 

“Bless you, that’s easy fixed! We've got no 
hall. But this gentleman here has the biggest 
gambling-room in town. What d’ye say, Ben? 
Can’t you lend your place for meetin’ ?” 

“Certainly,”’ said Ben, bowing politely. «I'll 
stop business fora couple of hours with pleasure.” 

On Sunday morning, the tables were pushed 
aside, and chairs, kegs and barrels were arranged 
as seats for the congregation, which consisted 
wholly of men. The room was crowded. The 


hearers, spoke as a man with life in his hands to 
dying men. They listened attentively, and joined 
with energy in the hymns. 

When the service was over, ‘Ben’ solemnly 
passed around a hat, and emptied the contents on 
the table. The pile consisted of silver and gold 
coins, and some red and white ivory discs. 

‘‘What are these ?’’ inquired the minister. 

“Chips, sir. 
bar, or if you like to take a hand, the tables will 
be set up in five minutes.” 

““No,”’ said the stranger. ‘But I will use the 
money, boys, to send a preacher to you twice a 
month.”’ 

In this town there are now churches which are 
well supported. The saloons and gambling- 
houses have nearly disappeared. 

A similar story is told of a camp in Colorado. 
A young lad from Virginia whose health had 
failed was sent by his physician to a great ranch 
in this territory. He found there about fifty 
men—ranchmen, herders and cowboys. 

Every Sunday evening they assembled, and a 
scene of horse-play and ribald joking followed. 
It was the only way in which the day was kept. 
The boy was not a member of the church, but 
the teachings of home grew strong and tender 
here. What could he do? He could not lecture 
or rebuke his companions. 

One Sunday evening, just as the moon rose 
over the mountain, there was a sudden silence in 
the crowd scattered over the field. The roughest 
man seemed to feel the sublime beauty of the 
sight. 

The boy, who had a mellow, sweet voice, began 
to sing “Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ One or two 
voices joined, and soon every man sang, with 
neither tune nor time, perhaps, but with zealous 
eagerness. 


he was listened to with devout attention. 

Many a lad who reads these words may be 
cast by circumstances among companions who 
are reckless and immoral. Even if he is not a 
member of any church, let him not be ashamed 
to acknowledge to them that his God is with him. 

If he does this in a manly, discreet way, he 


says that an itinerant minister reached a mining 


preacher, stirred by the imminent need of his | 


You can have them cashed at the | 


The “‘singing”’’ became a regular Sunday service | 
after that, and when, two or three weeks later, | 
one of the older men volunteered to read prayers, | 


| will not be flouted nor jeered at, nor made a | them is on the finger of a very pretty and ladylike | 


|martyr in any manner. The worst man is at | 
| heart more interested in his own soul and its God 
than he is ready to acknowledge, and will often 
listen to any human being who can humbly and 
sincerely speak the truth about them to him. 


—~——— 


DIVING. | 


within the last century, and one which, under | 
certain circumstances, has been extremely profit- 

able, is the business of diving into deep water, in | 
a dress made forthe purpose. Many peuple, such 
as most of the native inhabitants of the Pacific | 
| Islands, and the people of the shores of the | 
Persian Gulf, where pear! fisheries are carried on, 
are expert divers, and without apparatus of any 
kind to help them, remain under water an astonish- 
ingly long time; but the civilized method of going 

down into the water clothed in a dress and appara- 

tus which enables the wearer to work and breathe 

in the water, is quite another thing. The modern } 
“diver” does not really dive at all; he descends 

into the water, breathes through a tube, carries a 

light with him to illuminate the water about him, 

and has means of communicating with those above 

him. 


The diver’s most romantic and interesting work 
is to recover treasure from sunken vessels; but | 
his services are oftenest required for something 
quite different. 

The diving-dress, for instance, is now used by 
men in the pearl and sponge fisheries. In these, 
one man now accomplishes what twenty naked 
divers were formerly needed for. They could 
remain under water but a short time, and could 
collect only what came within reach of their arms. 
The diver in the modern dress remains from two 
to four hours under water, and reaps a rich 
harvest. 

Divers are also employed in laying stone abut- 
ments and breakwaters, and in blasting and 
clearing away submarine obstructions. 

The greatest depth to which any diver in diving- 
dress has descended is two hundred and four feet. 
At this depth the work becomes very difficult and 
dangerous, on account of the pressure of the 
water. 


. }d 
One of the occupations which have grown up | 


young woman who is washing in the laundry 
downstairs, who says that it belongs to her 
husband.” 

The son was interested at once, and the outcome 
of the matter was that he discovered the husband 
of the laundress to be one of his classmates and 
friends, who had lost his fortune just after leaving 
college. The girl to whom he was Rey on om to be 
married, at the time, had insisted upon helping him 
to finish his education; so she married him and 
went out to do laundry work, because it paid her 
better than anything else which she could find to 


0. 

The young couple were devoted to each other, 
were well and happy, and the husband was doing 
copying, and getting on admirably with his studies, 





| into the flutter wheel. 


which were nearly completed When his friend | 


| discovered all this. 


To offers of help from the wealthy classmate, | 


the young couple answered that they were able to 
take care of themselves, and that while they 
appreciated the spirit in which the offer was made, 


| they thought it better to decline it. 


They were, however, grateful for the compan- 
ionship of the mother and sisters of the rich youth, 
and it has been a source of quiet amusement to the 
young wife, when, after passing part of the day in 
somebody’s laundry, she has rested in the lux- 
urious rooms of one of the most beautiful houses 
in Boston. 

These hard times are now fortunately over, and 
the husband of the plucky laundress is rising 
rapidly in his profession; but they are not in the 
least ashamed of the hard times they have had, 
nor of the work they did to get over them. 


——+ o> —_ 
For the Companion. 


OFF THE COAST OF IRELAND. 


Rocks furred with the velvety heather, 
As brown as the dun deer’s horns in the spring ; 
Where the sea-birds, like bees in June weather 
That hum ’round the hive, on untiring wing 
Hover in clouds of gray ; 
While far below, 
The wavering line of spray 
Rims the cliff’s foot with snow, 
Where restless waves their foam-wreaths fling, 
And isle and ocean melt together. 


ARLO BATEs. 
a 


SECOND CLASS. 





The additional pressure upon each square inch 
of surface—for of course the natural pressure of 
the atmosphere is everywhere—is, at thirty feet, 
twelve and three-quarters goree, or less than 
that of the atmosphere; but it increases at such a 
rate that at one hundred feet deep the pressure is 
forty-three and a half pounds, at one hundred and 
fifty feet it is sixty-five and one-fourth pounds, 
and at two hundred and four feet it is eighty-eight 
and a half pounds. 

This depth was reached by the diver Hooper, an 
Englishman, in fecovering a cargo of copper from 
the ship Cape Horn, wrecked on the coast of South 
| America some years ago. Under this pressure, 
| which subjected the tubes and apparatus to a 
| severe strain, Hooper remained under water at 
| one time forty-two minutes, and descended seven 

times. 





A diver’s method of work is as follows: He first 
arrays himself in his suit, the most important 
feature of which is a great air-tight anc glass- 
windowed helmet. Then he goes down, upon 4 
rope-ladder if he is inexperienced-or timid; but 
the expert diver simply uses a rope. Every diver 


}has a signalman, who holds his-life-line and air- | 


| pipe, both of which are kept just taut and clear of 
the boat, so that any motion of the diver may be 
felt. 


| The diver descends slowly, halting for a few 
moments after his head is under water, to satisfy 
himself that everything is correct, and then 
continues. 

| If he feels oppressed, or experiences any hum- 
ming noise in hie ears, he rises a yard or two in 
the water, and swallows his saliva several times. 

| If oppression, ringing in the ears or headache | 

| continues, he returns slowly to the surface and for 


| 
| the time being gives up the attempt. | 


| If he is “all right” and able to persevere, he 
keeps on to the bottom, where he gives one pull 
on the life-line to signify that all is well, and sets | 
| about the work for which he has come. 
In returning to the surface the diver must use 
| great care. It is more important to move slowly | 
n rising than in descending; for if he goes up too 
| quickly, the effect of passing from a heavy pressure 
to a light pressure will make him faint, and prove | 
| disastrous. He stops now and then, and gets 
| accustomed to the change. | 
Only men of the greatest skill, strength and 
endurance can make a descent below a depth of 
one hundred and fifty feet. 
One of the most celebrated of diving feats was | 
perceemes by Mr. Lambert, an English diver, who | 
srought up three hundred and fifty thousand 
gold from the wreck of the mail steamer | 


dollars in 
| Alfonso XII., which was sunk off the Canaries with 
| five hundred thousand dollars in treasure. 

The wreck lay at a depth of one hundred and 
sixty feet. The treasure-room was in the run of 
the ship, or aftmost part of the bottom, with three 
decks above it, so that the task of reaching and 
getting out the gold was an unprecedented one. 

After a little work Lambert succeeded in getting 
both the scuttles open, and entered the ma razine. 
| Then he blew up a portion of the deck with 
| cartridges, and descended straight to the bullion | 

room through the wreckage. | 

After that the boxes of gold were attached one 
after another to ropes, and hauled up; but the 
| difficulties were so great that a considerable part 

of the treasure had to be left behind. 





———_tor—_———_——— | 
HIS CLASS RING. 


A lady whose son was in a recent class —, at 
| Harvard, happened to go down to the laundry of 
| her house in Boston to give directions to a new 
| laundress in regard to some Japanese things which 
| were to be washed. She found the woman, who 

did not live in the house but came in by the day, 











| both young and intelligent-looking. So much was | 
the lady struck with her manner and bearing, that | 


she stayed talking with her for some minutes after 
the errand which brought her downstairs was 


done. Just as she turned to leave the laundress | 
she caught sight of a ring upon the girl’s finger | 


| which attracted her attention; so that she asked to 
be allowed to look at it. 


The stranger blushed, but held out her hand, 
| which was a small one although somewhat swollen 
| by the suds. 
“But that is a society ring,” the lady said. 
“Yes,” the laundress answered in some confu- 
sion, “it belongs to my husband.” 
The lady was tempted to go on with her questions, 
| but instead of doing so she betook herself to the 
| room of her son, a young man at that time in the 
| medical school. 

“Henry,” she said, “I want to see the ring 
| which you had in some sort of a college society.. I 

am not sure that I remember it.” 

| The ring was produced, and she examined it 
| Closely. 

“How many of these were there?” 
{and when her son told her she 


she asked; 


added, “One of | 


No man has a right to complain if strangers 
form their first impressions of him from his 
manner and personal appearance. For the moment 
they have no other resource. But while this is 
true, it is also true that preliminary judgments of 
this kind should be taken for no more than they 
are worth, and if unfavorable, should be as far as 
possible kept to one’s self. The Analoston Mag- 
azine relates a story ot a man who was perhaps not 
quite so careful as he should have been in this 
respect. 


Silas Reynolds and Thomas Judd—known re- 
spectively as Uncle Silas and Uncle Tom—were 
rich farmers in Illinois twenty-five years ago. They 
were neighbors and very close friends, and were 
both of them somewhat notorious for their oddities 
and their shabby dress. 

They carried long hickory poles as canes, and 
Uncle Tom almost al yays had a basket on his arm, 
because he ‘“couldn’t bear pockets in his clothes.” 

Both men were familiar figures about the old 
| board of trade in Chicago. One evening they 
missed their train, and were obliged to remain in 
town overnight; so they went to the Palmer House, 
then just built, and the pride of the city. 

The night clerk was a dapper young ‘man, “with 
an air of cologne and importance about him,” and 
when he saw the two seedy-looking way farers 
reach for the register he accosted them with a 
measure of brusqueness. 

“Have you any baggage?” said he. 

He was told ‘that they had not—nothing but 
Uncle Tom’s basket. 

“You will have to pay in advance, I suppose you 
know,” said the pretty young man. 
| “Yes,” answered Uncle Silas, slowly, “I sup- 
posed so,” and with an air of humility he went 
down into his trouser’s pocket and fished up a 
purse, which he began to unwind. 
| “What is the cheapest room you have?” he 
inquired. 

The cheapest was none too cheap, but the clerk 
named the figure. 

“All right,” said Uncle Silas, “take it out of 
that,” and he laid down a thousand-dollar bill. 

he clerk at once put on his other manners. He 
was very sorry to have made such a mistake. Of 
course he couldn’t change the bill, but that made 
no difference; they could pay at any time, and 
meanwhile could have anything they wanted. 

“Can’t change it, eh?” said Uncle Silas. 

The clerk repeated his statement that he couldn’t 
and didn’t wish to. 

“Well, Tom,” said Uncle Silas, stuffing the bill 
into his wallet and picking up his big stick, “come 
on, let’s go to some first-class hotel. I told you we 
should have trouble if we came to one of these 
cheap places.” 


Sn 
SAWING ON A WAGER. 


Between Lieutenant Smith and Jonathan Sawyer 


of Henniker, New Hampshire, there had long | 


existed a good-natured rivalry as to which could 
do the most work in a given time, but the question 
had never been put to a test. “Say, Jock,” said 
the Lieutenant one day, “I want you to help me 
saw logs next week.” “All right, ’'m with you,” 
Sawyer answered, “an’ I’ll give youa pretty stint 
to beat me at it.” “Done,” said Lieutenant Smith, 
“an’ we'll see who’s the first to cry ‘halt.’ ” 
Monday morning the rivals began work on the 


logs in what was known as the Oliver Edwards | 


mill. They took a week’s provision along with 
| them, as the mill was remote from any house. 
The work was evenly allotted, each taking a turn 
| at the old-fashioned circular saw, and both together 
hauling up the logs. 

The first day they joked and chaffed each other 
about the result of the wager. They stopped 

work barely long enough to eat. 
| on torches were lighted and the sawing continued. 
| Neither Smith nor Sawyer 
to rest or sleep. Tuesday and Tuesday night, 
Wednesday and Wednesday night the sawing 
| continued without interruption. 

Both men were in dea earnest, and each was 
resolved not to be outdone by the other. They 
had ceased to jest, and not a smile had touched 
their faces since Tuesday noon. Neither man 
dared to stop for fear of falling asleep. 

Thursday morning came, but there was no sign 
of vielding. The men looked haggard and worn; 
their eyes were bloodshot; their faces were 
seamed with deep furrows like those of old men. 
Each would steal an occasional glance at the other, 
and then momentarily straighten up. Smith 
staggered when he walked, and Sawyer had a 
way of rubbing his eyes as if he were going blind. 
All that day the buzz of the saw went on without 
| intermission. 
lighted. 

Sawyer was tending the saw. 
dropped down on the To 
his feet again, giving 


Three times he 
g and as quickly sprung to 
a furtive glance at his 





companion to see if his act had been noticed. The 
fourth time he yielded to deadly weariness, and 
sunk down upon the log and closed his eyes. He 
was brought to his senses by tumbling off the log. 

He scrambled to his feet and was horrified 
to see how narrowly he had escaped the saw. 
That tumble to the floor had saved his life. The 
Lieutenant had apparently seen nothing of this 
performance, and was busy at the chute. 

“Wal,” Sawyer said to himself, “the Lieutenant’s 
rot grit, and I guess he’d hang on till he died; but 
Ive had enough, unless 1 want to be sawed 
through.” 

Watching his opportunity, Sawyer threw a slab 
The next moment there 
was a jar, a crash, and the saw stopped; the wheel 
was broken. 

Lieutenant Smith gave one glance, saw what 
had ha ppened, and without turning in his tracks 
threw himself on the floor of the mill and fell 


asleep in an instant. Sawyer followed his example, 


| and both men slept as they never had before. 


As night came | 


stopped for a moment | 


Evening came, and torches were | 


It was several years before Sawyer confessed 
the part he had played in stopping the mill, and 
acknowledged that he had lost the wager. 


~~ 


HINDERED IN PRAYER. 

No man in the community was more respected 
than Elder Goodman. He was foremost in every 
| good word and work, and exceedingly eloquent in 
exhortation. No devotional exercises were infused 
with so much life as those he led. So well was 
this recognized that he was always called upon for 
that duty. He was once attending a conference, 
and had passed the night at the house of a worthy 
brother. At family worship the next morning the 
Elder was naturally called upon to offer prayer. 
This he was doing with his usual fervor, when the 
door sprang slightly ajar, and in walked Tabby,” 
the family cat. 


Tabby was at once a very large cat, and a badly 
spoiled and self-willed cat; she ruled the house 
hold with a rod of iron. Among her prerogatives 
Was a certain comfortable and capacious rocker, 
which she had long since preémpted. She would 
never occupy any other chair, nor permit any one 
else in her presence to occupy this one. 

Unfortunately, Elder Goodman had this chair. 
Tabby eyed the kneeling figure for a moment, and 
then with an easy bound landed firmly in the 
middle of his back. The Elder, taken wholly by 
surprise, and not knowing the nature of this 
sudden assault, hesitated and stammered for a 
moment, and then, deeply ashamed that anything 
should interfere with his duties at such a time, he 
went on with steady and determined accents. 

Tabby, finding herself disappointed in the hope 
of immediate evacuation, began to reconnvitre, 
| walking slowly and impressively up and down the 

good man’s back, v0king her whiskered nose into 
his neck, and snifling with great deliberation just 
behind his ears. 

The two boys of the family, out of the corners 
of their eyes, were watching the whole tableau 
and biting their tongues hard to save the family 
reputation. But their father, with eyes properly 
and tightly closed, saw nothing. 

Elder Goodman’s prayers were always full and 
comprehensive; to hurry or abbreviate them would 
have seemed sacrilege in his eyes, no matter with 
what ‘various hindrances” he might meet, and 
he was determined not to resort to such a course 
now. But when Tabby finally settled down across 
his shoulders, and began vigorously purring down 
the most susceptible part of his neck, even the 
good Elder realized thatacrisis had been reached: 
and coming to an abrupt stop, he exclaimed to 
his startled host: 

“Brother G—, if I’m going to remain any longer 
at the throne of grace, I must have that cat removed 
from my back.” 





+> 


TAKEN 


President Lincoln’s sage proverb relative to the 
disadvantage of “swapping horses in the middidle 
of the stream” applies to many of the ordinary 
affairs of life. Especially should it be taken to 
heart by the joker who is not sure of his game 
Says the war correspondent, Irving Montagu, in 
“Camp and Studio :” 


IN. 





During the Russo-Turkish war, when we were on 
very short commons, we were one day about to do 
justice to a fowl which we had—well!—caught, and 
pa | cooked. On turning, we were surprised to 
find one of a long train of Cossack bullock-drivers, 
stopping and looking down at us with envious 
curiosity. 

We began talking to him with playful badinage, 
rubbish which we felt, being in English, would do 
well enough for an ill-bred Muscovite. He listened 
to our chaff with stolid indifference, until Con- 
ingsby, dividing the fowl, and holding up one halt 
by the drumstick, said : 

“Does a fondness for cold fowl run in your 
family, dear boy? This sort of thing would suit 
|} youtoa'.” 

In a moment, that clumsy wagoner became a 
new man. All nervous energy and settled purpose, 
he sprang suddenly forward, grasped the fleshy 
end of that drumstick in his grimy fingers, and the 
next instant, had mangled it, with his teeth, beyond 
reclaim. 

He had taken Coningsby at his word, and we 
were left on short commons indeed, though this 
| Surprise, sudden as it was, was quite eclipsed by 
| that which followed, when that burly bullock- 
| driver replied, in excellent English: 

“Ah, just so! Sad, isn’t it? Very sad. Lost 

| your leg! But not in the service; no, not so bad as 
that, anyhow.” 

| Then, aa to a dog which I had not before 





noticed, he saic 


“Crunch, poor Crunch! Hungry too? Never 
mind, there’s the bone. Make the best of it. 
|Thank you. Good-morning. Remember, there 


may be’ Britishers in Cossack garb, as well as 
wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 

——~ =a 
“TWENTY-FIVE OFF.” 


‘tices 





A want of familiarity with business pré 
| sometimes leads to amusing, and sometimes to 
| embarrassing results; and occasionally to both. 
A woman who kept a small sea-side hotel! thought 
it would be profitable to bring the fact to the 
attention of the public. Accordingly she drafted 
a suitable advertisement, and carried it to the 
counting-room of a newspaper, where she inquired 
the expense of several insertions. 


It was the custom of this paper, where advertise 
ments were inserted more than four times, C0 
deduct twenty-five per cent. from the usu:l rates. 
The clerk read over what she had_ written, 
estimated the space it would require, and said, | 
will come to twenty-six dollars; but as it is goin 
in over four times, it will be twenty-five off. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Why, that’s very wy 
able;” and putting down a dollar she started 
the door. 

It was difficult to tell which was the bay 
embarrassed, the landlady or the clerk, SS 

| called her back and explained that “cerenty 2m 
| off” meant twenty-five per cent., and not twent) 
| five dollars. 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.— VIII. 


See, now we have come to A-U-G; | 
A richer season there could not be, | 
With its fields of gold and the wealth untold | 
That the orchards hold for you and me. | 
The blaze of the sun has bronzed the sod 
And kindled the flaming goldenrod ; | 
And grandma’s garden is gaily drest 

With the dear old flowers we love the best— 
Tie ten-week-stocks and the four-o’clocks, 


| Grace, feeling in Reggie’s pockets. 
| find her. 
perished in the flames !”" 


very nice. 
his piece almost before he knew it. 


|see the fun. It took some time to put ont the 
| fire, but at last Crazy-work Block was saved. 


“Now Mrs. Fitzgerald will call on her lady- 


ship,’’ said Grace. 


“All right,’’ said Reggie, ‘“‘but where zs her 


ladyship ?” 


*Isn’t she in Needle-book Street ?*’ said Grace. 
‘No, she isn’t,’ said Reggie, ‘‘nor she isn’t 


| behind the Red Tassel House, nor in the Ball- 
| room, nor lost in Carpet Park.”’ 


“Well, hasn’t she gone down cellar?’’ asked 
“No, I can’t 
Reggie, I do believe her ladyship has 


So Mrs. Fitzgerald went to call on Mrs. Brass- 


nose, and they talked it all over together, and 
agreed that her ladyship must really have perished 
in the flames. 


It was 
Reggie finished 
He was sure 


There was cake for tea that evening. 
It had raisins in it. 


The bright sweet-williams and fragrant pblox, |‘it must have been a thin piece. 


The tansy-bed, the needle-and-thread, 

And the morning-glories in velvet frocks. 

© Daisy, my dear, I’m sure the year | 

Is glad to open when August knocks. 
= +e = 


For the Companion. 


HER LADYSHIP. 
«“] want her ladyship,”’ 
said Reggie. 
“Then I'll have Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,’’ said Grace. 
«And here's her 
ladyship’s coach. 
And here’s Mrs. 
Fitzgerald’s car- 
riage. And here 
are the horses.”’ 
“Well, it’s her 
, ladyship’s turn to 
call first,’ said < 
Reggie, as he of 
picked out two of : 
the newest black 


Well hid is the home he does not see. 


He knows them all,—of the birds, of the bee. 


Tom Chipmunk’s hair stands straight on his back 
As the barefoot boy leaves the beaten track, 


And stops his gay whistle—worst of all, 


He looks at the vines on the old stone wall. 


Blackberries! Poor Tom Chipmunk knows 
The red, black fruit that near him grows. 


SSS SSS 


ete 


In the shade of the wall, where the sun can’t go, 
What’s the boy doing ? Poor Tom don’t know. 


Let him eat the berries as much as ne 


Let him eat and eat till he eats his 


But when he’s through ;—will he then go away ? 


Tom shivers and shakes, and hopes he may. 


pant-button horses and hitched them 
toa bright dress-buckle coach. 

Coaches have tongues, and so do buckles. 
Ladies have eyes, and so do buttons. ‘These 
things are not so different as they might be. 
When you have played with them an hour or two 
the ladies and coaches and horses are quite real. 
And so are the little pearl babies, and the 
porcelain boys and girls, and the dress-button 
women, and the coat-button men, and the ragged- 
button beggars, and the faded-»utton washer- 
women, and the thimble-tubs and the pincushion 
houses. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald wore jewelry—a silver crescent. 
Her ladyship had a gilt star almost like a crown. 
They went to call on each other every day. 

But this time, just as her ladyship was stepping 
down from the coach, Baby Minnie, who was too 
small for this kind of play, happened to ring her 
little bell. 

“Ho! There’s the fire-alarm!” cried Reggie. 

“There's the fire in Crazy-work Block,’ said 
Grace, pointing to a bright piece of silk on one of 
the pincushion houses. 

Out came the fire-engine, which looked to 
auntie just like a pretty shoe-buckle. 

The horses were hitched on in no time. How 
they did run, with one of Reggie’s fat fingers on 
each horse. Then came the coat-button men and 


porcelain boys, as many as Grace had fingers 
or. 

‘There were cries of ‘‘Fire! Fire!’’ 
Where ?"” *“Crazy-work Block !”’ 
the engine!” “Look out there !’’ 

A little shoe-button darky was run over in 
Spite of the warning. He was placed on a bed in 
the Penwiper Hospital, and attended by a black 
rubber Goctor and a pretty blue and white nurse. 
pertain ag fireman almost lost his life 
"fl rescue a smoked-pearl young lady 

© Diazing roof. And soon after a vest- 
button pickpocket was caught in the act of 
Tobbing the overcoat-button mayor, and was 
rs — by a cuff-button policeman, 
siete 'p in the collar-box jail. 
exciting, 
Littl 


‘““Where? 
‘Here comes 


It was very 


€ Minnie climbed up on her low chair tu 























He knew one slice was thought to be quite 


| enough for a small boy, but he leaned over to 
mamma and whispered, ‘“‘Couldn’t you please 
ask me to have a little more cake ?”’ 


“> Tom C uipmun 


>| N old stone wall by a dusty way, 
And the hazy noon of a summer's day. 





A hop-vine over the old wall grows,— 


will— 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE TWINS 
PLAYED PIG. 


Ethel and Phil, 
the five-year-old 
twins, sat on the back door- 
step one afternoon in summer, trying 
to think of something to play next. 

They did not look much like twins, for 
Phil was a fat little fellow with blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, while Ethel was slender, 
with big brown eyes and brown hair. 

They sat on the step in silence for a 
while, looking down the yard, which 
made a long, steep slope, to where a tiny 
brook rippled along. 

Close by the door-step was the outside cellar 
door, and by this stood an empty potato barrel 
which had been broaght up from the cellar that 
day. 

Phil’s glance happened to fall on this barrel, 
and his eyes brightened. 

“T'll tell you, Ethel. Let’s play pig.” 

Ethel looked up. She was accustomed to 
letting Phil take the lead in their games, but now 
she did not quite understand. 

“T don’t know how,”’ she said. 

Phil explained: ‘‘Don’t you ’member how we 
heard about some little boys that rolled a pig 
down hill in a barrel, and the piggy squealed and 
they laughed ?”’ 

Oh, ves, Ethel remembered. 

“Well, I'll be it first, and you can roll me 
down this hill. Here’s a barrel that’s empty. 
I'll go first, if you’re “fraid. Girls is always 
*fraid,’’ he added, with some scorn. 

“But you'll go into the brook,” objected Ethel. 
“And mamma’ll scold.” 

“Why, you wouldn't get wet in a barrel, if it 
did roll into the brook, ‘cause they aint ‘nough 
water in it to drown a kitty. Mamma said so,” 
argued Phil. 


| asked, **What is Mr. Harrison ?” 


What’s hidden beneath it—nobody knows.— 


Only Tom Chipmunk, who sits in the sun, 
And chips to himself when day has begun. 


Under the hop-tassels, soft and green, 
There’s something that no one has ever seen. 


COMPANION. _ 





Mamma knew how he felt. She gave him a| 
piece of hers. | 

“Thank you, mamma,” said he, as he broke | 
off a morsel. ‘Why, there’s her ladyship!”’ | 

And there she was right among the raisins. 

‘‘Minnie must have done that,’’ said mamma. | 
“TI left the cake a minute to wait on the milk- 
man, and when I came back Minnie was there. 
I thought she acted as if she’d been in mischief, | 
so I popped the cake into the oven and then | 
looked around.” 

«And the mischief was right in the cake,”’ said | 
Reggie. | 

“So her ladyship didn’t perish in the flames, | 
after all,’ said Grace. ‘‘But we'll play she went 
to visit the prison.” 


Evpora 8. BumsTEAb. 
— +o 


A Swtnpay school teacher was teaching an 
infant class the lesson of ‘Israel demanding a 
King.”’ She was trying to explain the different | 
forms of government. After telling them how a | 
judge and a king ruled, she asked the class how 
they were ruled. No answer came. Again she 
” No answer. | 
“Well, I am surprised,’’ she said; 
‘perhaps some one can tell me what | 

Mr. Cleveland was.’’ <A bright | 
little child sang out, ‘‘He was a 
Democrat.” 





Only Tom Chipmunk, who scurries about 
To bring back food for himself, no doubt. 


brook, crying lustily. His face was badly 
scratched and his clothing torn in several places. 

“Why, Phil, what have you been doing ?”’ said 
mamma, running to him and putting her arms 
around him, wet as he was. 

“We was playing pig, like that story we 
heard,”’ he sobbed. ‘Ethel rolled me down hill 
in the barrel, and the nails—boohoo—scratched 
me, and ‘taint a bit of fun.” 

‘We didn’t know it would hurt, and we didn’t 
think you'd care,’’ pleaded Ethel, crying as hard 
as Phil. 

“Well, never mind about it now, dears,”’ said 
mamma, touched by their distress, though she 
wanted to laugh when she thought of the funny 


| performance, and still felt like scolding Phil for 
| getting himself into such a fix. 


“Come in, now, 
and let mamma put dry clothes on you, Phil. 
Don’t cry any more, Ethel; he isn’t hurt much. 
But you must never play this again.” 
“Guess we won't,”’ said Phil, with a sob he 
couldn't help. And Ethel agreed. 
Martua R. Upton. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
: |S 


CHARADE, 
My frst is the son of his father; 
My nect at the weaver’s you'll see; 
My whole, much esteemed as a relic, 
Is found on each family tree. 


2. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A am aword of four letters, the sum of which is 
Ol. 

My one divided by my four equals one-twenty 
fifth of my three. 

My three multiplied by my two equals one-tenth 
of my four. 

My one multiplied by my two equals my three 
multiplied by twenty. 

3. 
RHYMING TRANSPOSITIONS. 

weeeee , With pathway bright 





Only Tom Chipmunk, who chirps in the sun, 
As if keeping a secret were lots of fun. 


‘ An old stone wall by a dusty way 
And the hazy noon of a summer's day. 


Why does Tom Chipmunk so quiet lie ? 
Barefoot Harry is passing by. 


should know 
top vines grow ? 


The boy little guesses 


The Chipmunk lies in 


I'd give my ears to loc 





‘Well, then, 
you go first,” 
said Ethel. 

| Together they tipped the barrel over, and rolled 
it to where the yard began to slope. 

“Now I'll crawl in,”’ said Phil, ‘sand when I 
count three, you push.”’ 

In he crawled, till nothing could be seen of 
him but a pair of rusty little shoes. 

Then a hollow-sounding voice said, ‘‘Now, one, 
two, three,’ and Ethel pushed. 

Round went the barrel and over and over, 
faster and faster it went as it got nearer the 
brook. 

Ethel watched the wildly kicking legs and 
giggled at first, but-a muffled scream from the 
barrel stopped her. Another scream frightened 
her, and she began to cry, too, and when the 
barrel stopped with a great splash in the brook, 
she ran for her mother, screaming wildly. 

“Q mamma, Phillie’s dead!’’ she shrieked, 


running into the room where her mother sat | 


sewing. 

«What, child? Where is he?’’ exclaimed the 
frightened mother, starting up, as Ethel caught 
her dress and began to pull her toward the back 
yard. 

She reached the door just in time to see a 

, dripping little boy crawling up the bank of the 


What would he do if the boy 


Of the treasure hid where the 


quivers with fear 
In dread of a sound that he 
dares not hear— 


Who keeps so still, and 
dares not go 

To warn the treasures just 
below 


ead— 
Still as a Chipmunk that is 
dead. 


5 } “An hour! My goodness, what can it be! 
” 


Then glistens a bright eye, eager to peep, 
And sees—young Harry, fast asleep. 


cher! 
oo 
. 
ws 
ty 
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cceene rushes through the night. 


. Smiles through the marble - - - - - - played, 
Was the - ---- remark he made. 

3. Thus to ----- inferiors, stirs 

oecee in still stronger minds than hers. 


4. As one with ------ of thought good 
sense o’er-stepped, 
eeeee- of shallowness across me crept, 
Nor could the ----- of his discourse 
be kept. 


5. A ~=-+ Of - - know 
ledge he may be, 
Yet, said the --- » he’s 
hot the priest for me. 
4. 


RIDDLE, 


I always go before you 
when | am with you at all. 
Although IT am no slattern, I 
often hide a great deal of dirt. 
I am of various colors, but 
when Lam prettiest lam pure 

white. Little girls 
do not generally like 
7» me very well; but 

i- ‘> old ladies like me 

very much. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Initials. 


Two names behold! 
renowned, of gen- 
ius rare, 

Two writers great, 
both poets and 
both wits beyond 
compare, 


who 


Across. 


1. A pleasant sound 
to mother's ears 


mortal 





{ When first from 
baby this she 
hears. 


A minute—ten minutes—a whole hour goes. 
No sign of that Chipmunk the landscape knows, 


2. He carved _ his 
lady’s name on 
forest trees 

And thereon hung 
his lover’s rhap- 
sodies. 


»k and see. 


3. Dark, weird, re- 
sistless. I’ve a 
notion 

This might be 
styled — perpet- 
ual motion. 

4. Tall, stately, beautiful, to every town 

I lend a grace, and also add renown. 
5. Preserved or pickled, southern product nice, 
Delicious drink in summer mixed with ice. 


6. And one is grand they say! To Thibet must we 
go 
Or search for others on the Andes peaks of snow ? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. August (Awe-gust). 


2. I—R I-—8 A—R I—D 
A—N T—S Uu—N T—O 
T—R O—T G—R O—G 
I—S E—R U—sS E—D 
M—O D—E s—O D—A 
G—R A—B T—R A-—Y 
August, dog day. 


3. LBEve8E LL ED 
w ARDROO™M 
DORMER AR ES 
DRUMM™iI1ING 
Pb AT OBES 
ES POU SED 
THRILL E D 
SE&nBuit Az Se 
Seeicints? 
STREAKE D 


Zigzags—Lammas Tide, Long Island. 
4. 1. Kindle, linked. 2. Boats, boast. 3. Decanter, 
recanted. 4. Animal, lamina. 5. Thread, dearth. 
6. Grip, prig. 


| 5. Dickory, dickory dock. 
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| Brown's Household Panacea” will be found | 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises, 2 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., % 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








A Cooking Stove ies 





ma For 
POOR JACK. a P 
ee oe Fifty (50) Cents 
A noted horseman of the W est, one famille Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., for Circular 
with the wild horse of the plains, relates the | - ee 





NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS | 


following incident of which he was a witness, and 


0% 


hic » gal ade his “nerves tingle.” Near sd Ae semi-annually by draft 
which, he said, made his “nerve —s ‘ on New York. Personal attention 
the forks of the North and South Platte he came all leans. Highest references, 


ven to 
given, Frank J. Hamilton, Fairhaven, Wash. 


‘waxe RUBBER STAMPS! 


TO MAKE 


Latest Improved Process. For full particulars, send 2 cent 
stamp to J .C, BARTON MFG.CO.,318 Broadway, New York. 


ERFECT} 


as 
THREE ALi staTIONERS SELL IT. 
01 NTER| EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 


PerFectPencitPointer Co.PorTLANDME. 
TAKE A SLEICH RIDE. 


You will enjoy it. Solo, 7 cents. Duet, $1.00. The 
Sleigh Ride, by W. . Treloar, io the most popular piano 
ples e of the day. Played with be whips oad chorus, | 

id lib. Creates unbounded oleion @ 
ready sold and sales increasing daily. it® — send % 
cents for solo, or $1.00 for duet, and mention this paper 
we will send a set of bells (price, 40 cents) free. Cat- 


upon about two hundred wild horses in a drove. 





I was mounted on my own mustang. He saw 
them and lifted his head high into the air, at the 
same time pawing the earth ‘with his forefeet and 
snorting expectantly. Every one of those wild 
horses lifted his head on hearing that neigh of 
welcome from my steed, and they all stood still. 

One magnificent black stallion, which appeared 
to be the leader of the troop, after looking at me 
for a moment, came toward me with an easy, 
graceful stride and took a position in front of his 
followers. He was the finest specimen of horse- 
flesh | ever saw. His tail swept the ground, and 
his mane hung to his shoulders. His skin ey 
like a looking-glass in the morning sunlight. 

My mustang became so excited that I ante! 
haste to tie him to a tree. Soon afterward the | 
black stallion gave his head a toss and started on | 
a rapid trot across the prairie, the entire band | 
following him in single file. After going about | 
half a mile the band returned, the magnificent 




























black still leading. They came within one hun- | alogue Free, Treloar Music Co., Mexico, Mo. 
dred yards of me, and the leader whinnied as if to | po tte Cer 
invite my horse to join them. H yE~ | $ 
My poor Jack! I pitied him. He stood looking ° AY You’ * 
at the wild rovers, his lariat drawn taut, and as | * SEEN- FIRE- PROOF 33 
the leader whinnied, he made the most frantic © -TNE. 7 
struggles for freedom. Sweat came from every Re NR ERECT 
pore; he wouldn’t have been wetter if he had done . ° 
a thirty-mile race. 3 all LACE CURTAINS~-: 
1 was afraid he would break away; so I ed . MADE BY THE ° 
my rifle into the air to frighten the drove, and the e al ’ e 
leader took the hint and galloped off, followed by : WILKES BARRE LACE MFG. C98 
the others, and Jack calmed down after a while. ¢. woe ILBE DS BARRE. ‘PA . 


Seeceesssessosese® 
The correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign and every-day 
correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, moderate in 
price. If your dealer does not 
eep them, send us six cents and 
we will forward you our complete 


-_ = 

MUEL WARD CO., 
49 e $Y Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
THESE WARM DAYS 


soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


CENTURY~Bpack 


le the BEST Suspender because Always Elastic. 
f your dealer does not keep it a for circular, or 
send A e for plain ; $1 a“ fn silk fi a, pair, post oy 

CHESTER SUSP R_ CO., Roxbury, 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


or — 
WHEN IT HURT. 


An army surgeon in the late Civil War had 
occasion to lance an abscess fora poor fellow at 
Camp Douglass; and as the sore was obstinate, it 
became necessary to use the knife twice. The | 
operation was not a very painful one, but the 
patient declared that it had nearly killed him, and 
when a third resort to the lancet was proposed, he 
protested that he could never go through the 
operation alive. } 











The surgeon promised to make it easy for him, 
and calling up a few of the loungers, ordered one 
of them to hold his hands close over the patient’s | 
eyes, and two others to grasp his hands firmly. 

“This arrangement,” explained the doc tor, “is 
said to prevent pain in such an operation. Now | 
lie perfectly quiet, and when I say ‘Now!’ prepare 
yourself.’ 

The surgeon at once began quietly with his work, 
and in a short time had ¢ ompleted the operation 
without the least trouble, the patient lying as quiet 
as though in sleep. 

When all was Sone. the Bsc gg laid aside the 
knife, and said, uch a roar came from 
the lips of the sic x man as Seldom is heard from | 
any human being. He struggled to free himself, 
yelling, “O doctor, you're killing me!” 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
Shouts of laughter soon drowned his cries, ena 
he was told that the operation had been all over 


before the signal was given. It was a good joke, 


but it is doubtful if the poor fellow could ever be LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
made to believe that he did not feel actual pain to the Ladies, especially considered. 
immediately after that fatal “Now!” 








SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 


IN THE COUNTIEY. 
_ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
_ Drpn’r Know rr was Loapen. 
| Built a modern house and 
isaved a hundred dollars or two 
‘on the varnishing of it. 


| Weshall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
| Text-Book on Varnish,” from whic fh you will be- 
| come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
| nished things; 
|eare for proper var nish on housework, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
| ing these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 


+~@r 


CATCHING A SWORDFISH, 


A Fall River fisherman had an adventure with a 
awordfish, which came near being fatal to the man 
and resulted in the capture of the fish in a most 
novel manner. 


The fisherman in question belonged to the crew 
of the Hattie Ellen, which frequently makes trips 
for swordfish. On this occasion a large fish was 
sighted and struck a few miles off Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship. When struck it at once darted off 
through the water, carrying forty fathoms of line 
anda ‘large keg. For an hour it raced on. 

A man in a row-boat followed, and when the fis sh | 
stopped, the man, believing it ready to give 
began hauling in the line. The fish came in whi | 
right for a time. 


Suddenly, however, it started from the bottom, | 


came to the surface with a rush, stuck its sword | Come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, 
Head Office: Newark, N. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Newark and Chicago. 


through the boat, and came near swamping it. | 
The sailor had a narrow escape from being impaled 
on the sword; it grazed his pantaloons. 

Seeing that the swordfish had obligingly come to 
him, however, the sailor quickly resolved to hold 
it. He took a half-hitch around the sword sticking 
through the boat, and the game was secure. 

The schooner soon bore down upon the boat, 
and the sailor with the fish was taken aboard. The 
fish weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. 


President. 


Factories : 
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IN HIS FORELEG. 


In the hurry of writing, laughable blunders will 
inevitably occur. Thus an editor of The Companion 
found in a piece of his own copy, the other day, a 
sentence about a man who was “wearing a knew 





hat.’ ww No IN SNEER INDIA LINONS 
> PROVE 
The New York Tribune tells a story of a corre. | ROCK LAWNS 6, BATISTE ‘s bY 7 
spondent who described an accident by which a| 9 Fant PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnww? 
man was injured “in his right foreleg.” The | 
editor who read the copy did not notice the 


_WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


me 4 package ot of ALL- 
cock’s CorN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Zen Cents. 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced, 

The Corn Shields are made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 


| S D POROUS PLASTER 0., 
H | EL S. 274 Canal Street, New a 


expression, and the compositor set it up as if it 
were an every-day occurrence to meet four-legged | 
men. 

The ever-watchful proof-reader was equal to the 
emergency, however, and came into the room } 
with a broad grin on his face to ask if the injured 
man could probably be secured for a dime 
museum. 


er 


“YOUNG AGAIN.” 


In one of the last years of his life General Von 
Moltke, who was then more than ninety years old, 
attended a court reception. In the course of the 
evening he attempted some gallant compliments 
to a group of ladies, and then, shaking his head, 
said, laughing: | 

“Ah, I see Ido not do*this well atall now! If I 
were young again!’ 

“About how old should you like to be, count?” | 
asked one of the ladies. 

“Well, if 1 could only be eighty once wpa 
said Von Moltke. 





= GRBs makes new or 2d hand. 
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| PRINTER, ” Postpaid only 25c., 3 on 6 for $1. A A 
Wan 


LADIES, 


ditionally (see terms). 
| and terms. 





















know what to expect of and how to | 
piano, | 





ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 
No extracharge. 
west 
ces guaranteed. Send for cata and 
save money. ko use, Hazard & Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, Il 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” ° 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the pean. Send once only and then buy of es sta- 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. | 


Le ‘OUTFIT 
i * - eee 
<a “0 

3 alphabets neat Type, 

neat case with catalogue and direc’ 









Indelible med i Twoexe in 
“ How t OBE A 


nts 
ted. R. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. Clty. 








Prettiest novelties for young 
people, and birthday gifts, are 
hese Bangle Pins, with any 
name engraved, made of rolled 
gold plate or solid silver (war- 
ranted). Price, Se. port paid ; 
clubs of 5, $2.00. H. F. LELAND, 
Engraver, Worcester, Mass. 








we want a reliable woman in every 
County, to establish a Corset Parlor | 
for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 
BRATED SPIRAL pa CLASPS AND CorsETS. Wages, $40 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
Send 1S cents postage for sample 
Nichols & Co., 318 Canal St., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
sure to please. SOc. & $1 at Druggists. 


SELL MUSIC 2% 


Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
— one copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 

and instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD’S 
$usIcaL. MONTHLY, 842 BRoapway, NEW YorK. 


[ASHBURN © 


Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


in volume and quality of tone are | 

the best in the world. Warrante 
to wear in any climate. Sold by all lead- 
ing dealers. autifully illustrated, r 
—— 2 catal its 


aloe me Db EREL 
LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 




















We will pay 
a liberal sal- 
ary to Agents 
who will take 
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Breeders of 
th Manna 
will restore the song of il pre- 
vent their ailments keep them in 
condition. i makescanari essing, even while 
Pay nr eee Sent by " Me i pon reces tot 

50. i 
Bird F Food Ou wok Sd ( St.. 











Pa 
To S 
g Te GrearHeat RINK 
Package makes ) gallons. 


, an 
appetizing. all 
dealers. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
O, HE. HIRES & OO. 
Philadelphia 


ASTHMA on HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE - 
References in Your Own Locality. 


| P. HAROLD pend M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
jes throughout the United 
tates for eoqreres. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
en to yece Fae if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
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A fample B Holder —s bef 
15 cts. 14 for $1. Pr 











| 
| —AND— 
Tidy, convenient, and Actin wet 
Gl | = LS a ; dry ones in 
— Every woman needs two 
| Can earn from ; Hotels froma dozen up, 


Circulars FREE of this an’ 
AGENTS WANTED EV EVERYWHERE. 
Engle Spring Gun Co. (L. Box 542) Hazleton, Pa, 


~- BEST & ENCING 


| A oar and upwards selling the 
| COMMON SENSE 
| BROOM ) HOLDER. 





STEEL 
| WIRE 





WIRE ROPE 
} PRICES REDUCED, Sold by dealers. 
} {eMULLER ‘Ss POULTRY NETTING. Newthing. 


mgt Ne, baet Wire Fence Co. Chicas Tk 


oston, Mass. | 


Fashion Catalogue, 


wie 2000 illustrations of latest Paris $Aty les 
in Ladies’ wear at lowest Bricess sent ah a 
Address Mahler Bros., 501-505 6th Ave.,N.Y. 
a= ACENTS WANTED“@a 
CHT LE 
sVa YNZ Establishment in the World, 
50 STYLES, wits 
SOLID, CUSHION on 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Highest 
Finish, Best Materialsand Workmanship. Priees unparalleled. 
Diamond Frame for Gents. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents 


Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBURG MFG.CO. ~ 321,828 & $25 N. Sth St. Phila. Pa. 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


PANTILE® 
KINSCAL 


a 

eas 

uti CURED BY > BY 

E VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Sealp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur 

ing, dishguring, itching, burning, sealy, crusted, pimp 

ly, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im purity of 

the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 


speedily, ‘permanently, and economically cured by the 
CuTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of Cuticura, the great 























| Skin Cure, CuTicurRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier 


and Beautifier, and CuTicURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme 
bg when the best physicians and all other remedies 
Parents, save ee children years of mental and 

ph ‘sical suffering. egin now. Delays are dangerous. 

ures made in childhood are permanent, | 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurs DAP, We; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared | by Potter ey tFy c hemical 
| Corporation, Boston, Mass 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 





| a Baby’s skin . scalp purified ane beautified 4 
CuTicuRA So 


Kidney ee backache, as muscular rheu 


8 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 











SYRUP of FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrupof Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bow els, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly benefic cial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not a¢ 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 








THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
San Francisco, Louisville, New Yor York. 








TOP WALKING! 


EACHAM 
DIAMOND 
SAFETY 


<= ag@~COMBINATION BICYCLE. 


Sere 


IT'S 
NICER TO 
h ONA 








Deserip-|30-Inch Whi r Peay! THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
el =e EVER OFFERED in the Bicycle line 
wa Bee mutly Finished, You'll not get ANOTHER CHANCE 
including Ball aes Head. LIKE THIS i — a yeu. 


Adjustable Double Coil Sprin 
Saddle. CREDENDA. > or ws 


SEAMLESS TUBE FRAME.“ Perr ies 

Usual Bri ht Parts Nickeled. HIGH-GRADE ! 
The EQUAL of any $13.00 BICYCLE ror 

fet ry many 


st l safely carry $60 ibs. E C. MEACHAM ARMS C0. 


end tor Catalogue-—Free. ST. LOUIS 
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gus SEKEEPER 


<0 PERFECTION 


7 HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


NO HOME COMPLETE wiTHeuT, IT. 
SIMPLE TO USE. NEVER WEARS 
OUT, Made oftin. Most us: m, conven- 
ient and only perfect article of its kind 
@ver invented. Combing ttt “k or barrel, 
sifter, pan and scoop. WIL ay FoR 
ITSELF i in a short time by 











PERFECTION 
FLOUR BIN 


AND 
SIEVE 


— 


@ tion guaranteed. Sent by 
receipt of price. . hold 2 5 Ibs., 
50 Ihs., $3.00, 1 , $4.00. AGEN 
WANTED, WRITE. FOR CIRCULARS. 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & C0, 
26 & 23 W, LAKE St., B, 25, “2 
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QUEER. 


Affairs in this distracted world 
Are sometimes twisted badly 

To try to get them straightened out 
Would worry one most sadly. 

For instance, there’s a man I know, 
It’s odd, there’s no denyin 

Who now, for twenty years or so, 
Has made his livi ing dyeing. 


+o 


HIGH COURAGE. 


Before the days of anzsthetics there were mar- 
yellous exhibitions of courage among men so 
shattered that surgery could only try to benefit 
them almost beyond hope. The ‘Archives of 
Military Medicine,” in an account of the siege of 
Mayence, in 1793, says that among the wounded 
after a dreadful cannonade was a little volunteer, 
who was brought to the hospital suffering terribly. | 


His leg was enormously swollen, and proved to 


contain a Prussian ball, weighing no less than | 
thirteen pounds. It was astonishing that a mass 
of this size could have had the force to lodge in 
the thigh without passing through it. 

There was nothing to be done but to amputate 
the limb, as high as possible, and the poor boy 
bore his martyrdom without flinching. 

“Is it doné?” asked he, and the surgeon an- 
a: 





T hen ‘the young hero cried out, “Long live the 
nation!” 

On another occasion, the firing of a mine caused 
a tremendous explosion, which shook the hospital 
building to its foundations. At the moment a 
surgeon was engaged in amputating the limb of a 
soldier, and just as he was sawing the bone, a 
second shock occurred, which brought down the 
whele of a glass skylight over himself and the 
patient. 

“Go and see where that glass comes from,” he 
said to an attendant, but the patient, overhearing 
the words, remarked, gaily, “Goon! Don’t alarm 
yourself; you will see plenty of this kind of thing.” 

The operation was finished, and the patient told 
that he had no more torture to suller. 

“Vive la République !”’ cried he, in answer. 


ee 


REPEATED FAREWELLS. 





In Russia a great deal of emotion is expended 
over a railway journey. To nine-tenths of the | 
people a trip of a hundred miles by rail is a 
tremendous event, and they accordingly bid their 
friends farewell with a solemnity and effusion | 
unknown to the “globe-trotting” American. Rough 
men and stout old women hug one another with | 
the fervor of bears, and half the people are either | 
kissing or shedding tears. 





Not the least amusing part of the spectacle, to 
the Leholder, are the ludicrous mistakes of the 
uninitiated. Several warnings are given before 
the train leaves, and many persons take each | 
warning for the final one. 

Thomas Stevens, in his volume entitled “Through 
Russia on a Musts ing,” mentions a woman who 
Was saying her parting words to her husband 
through an open window of the car. The bell was 
rung. The lady leaned out; her husband’s arms 
were placed about her neck. They kissed each 
other with resonance, once, twice, thrice! She 
drew back into the car, and both expected the 
train to move off. 

It did not stir, however, and an officer told the 
man that there Were still fifteen minutes to wait, 
and that another signal would be given. Instead 
of one signal there proved to be two, and so this 
loving couple treated the bystanders to their little 
tableau no less than three times, two of which 
Were the result of false alarms. 





CONSCIENTIOUS. 


Many a good story istold of a school where the 
boys are remarkably conscientious. One day the 
principal was lecturing them on the subject of 
cleanliness, and asked, ‘Is there any boy here who 
has not taken a thorough bath this morning?” One 
lad only, a pattern of neatness, pleaded guilty. 


“ 
wa Harris,” said the teacher. “I 


“I tried, sir,” said Harris, stoutly, “but there’s 





am sur- 


| Ist Prize 





one spot ‘under my shoulder -blade that ’'m not 
sure Ttouched. So I can’t call it a thorough Wath.” 

Harper’ s Magazine tells a story of an equally 
good little girl. 

Marion, a child of six or seven years, attends 
the primary school. She was reciting in mental 
arithmetic, and the teacher told the class to write 

1€ Answers on their slates. Finally, there came a 
hard tion: 

“Add four and three.” 
afecoulan’ t do it, mamma,” said the child, as she 
coe rwards related the incident, “till I put down 
oe € straight marks on my slate, and said, ‘Four, 

©, Six, seven.’ But then I thought that wasn’t 


mental. So, though I knew the answer was ‘seven,’ 
wrote down fee” 


+e 
EMERGENCIES. 

, It has been truly said that the luxuries of one 

i are the necessities of the next, and it may be 

oo that the luxury of one man is the necessity 

‘Fis neighbor. In fact, the two mingle so com- 


—_ that it is difficult to draw the line between 
m. 


pea | of the Board of Aldermen in a 
reproact ‘ity, the presiding officer took occasion to 
tt ithe members with laxity of attendance. 
three — last meeting,” he said, severely, “only 
the city pa vers were present. Now, gentlemen, 
hope t) = you to attend to your duties, and I 
proper one a resolution passed ‘defining what is a 

Debate pam for non-attendance.” 
defining ce ‘owed, and finally a motion was made 
as “de: .. reg asonable excuse for non-attendance 
ofa member, Serious illness in the family, illness 
° Sow ", or absence on municipal business.” 
with tha rious. looking member arose, and said, 
© greatest apparent anxiety: 


“But, s 
Sten ir, what is a member to do when there is 
ause-bal] « game?” ’ 


—+@p>—_______ 

“HE’s 9 
paris shione ! 
Nt Often ris ses 


sreat pr eacher, ” 
“he never 
above it.’ 


said an enthusiastic 
falls below his average, 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from KING 
Puivir CamBric, LAWNS and NAINSOOKs. Send stamp 
for samples. King a Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 

oe 

Te cleanse and preserve the “teeth use “Brown’s 














org 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical | Perfocs gee" Wlawne so Onan sth cog 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the FASHIONABLE MEN. Headquarters because § UF plan 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and es the finish and reliability Cy Beart and we 
2c. — . 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens pe 9 dined rel oe Ss aoe per- | agree 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2% cents a fected system of mail ordering. that you 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [4Ade. Write for samples giving a suggestion as shall 
to the character of goods desired. Mention 
the Tailoring Department. have a 
High-Grade Clothing, Ready-Made for | superb 
GH iT Men, Young Men and Boys. CLOTHING THAT 4 
ISIE NEVER FAILS. Headquarters because of our fit. 
practically limitless stock —because we The 
Coleg (A “M1, make our own clothing and know it , 
through and through--because the woollens saving 
CJe— AT HOME. and = nn gaa come direct from the makes it 
By using PEN-WRITTEN COPIES (REPRODUCED). Complete | Ma&butacturers. 4 ; 
set, with instruction book and terms to agents, 31.00. | ¢ ba ge ~~ eee ae aoren worth 
Specimen copies mailed to any address for three 2c. abric ee en Ro s lgive ages of bora: i 
stamps. WILLIAMS & RoGeERs, Rochester,N.Y. Sontbon Ready-e y g . 


WANAMAKER “k ‘BROWN, PHILADELPHIA, 
YOU need this to keep YOU YOUR 


Grirersbanatiyn 


‘A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 





RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to | 
last years, Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows 
the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made them 
famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue C. Tells Ho:e to Sharpen a Razor. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over 530 per 
cent. greater than 1590. 

One of the most troublesome 
arts of a lady’s apparel is the 
Yress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresse 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach 
ment under the arm, and every 
lady has experienced much 
trouble by her shields constant- ¢ 
ly ripping out. The Sigsbee 
\ Shie hls overcome all of these 
| difficulties. They are 
} next to, or underneath, 
} undervest with equal comfort, 
thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 


Send Postage em for oma Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY CoO., Boston, Mass. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
_ Factories: Meriden, Conn, 


~ Photographic Prize Award, 


The following is a list of the successful contestants 
for the Prizes offered by us on April 2d last: 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 






Patented 





May 20, snape of the ie tad aot w = 
‘ e nstantly adjustec m- 
Harvard Prizes. 1 ° pervious.The only perfect Dress | _ 
| 1st Prize, $15.00. WiLL Goprrey, Chicago, Ill. meng Anny aie ieee Geek Ur icy decks Denkoes oveas- | 
2d Prize, $10.00. Wm. B. THayer, Lowell, Mass. | where. Sent by mall postage prepaid, on recel t of | 
3d Prize, & 5.00. Jutia C. LEonarp, Detroit, Mich. | price. SIGSBEE MANU C0. Ayer, Mass. 





4th Prize, 8 3.00. ReseccaS. GILL, 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. | 


Gem Tin-Type Prizes. 






LETTIE E. HACKMAN, Woodland Park, Colo. 
2d Pr S. HENDRICKS, Molers, W. Va. 
3d Prize. FRep A. HALstep, Lena, Wis. 
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TRAGE MARK 


COLLARS ANG CUFFS 


\Tasso RUBENS 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your Genter doesn't keep it opud 10c. in 
tamps for a sample bottl 


JAS.S.KIRK &Co., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. | 


|THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 





>] 


MURILLO 4n¢riO RAPHAEL 





DANTE ANGELO 





ee es 

bor Comfort, Economy and Elegance the LINENE | 
goods are unequalled; if you have never worn them, | 
send SIX CENTS for a sample collar and pair of 
cuffs ; as a trial will convince you. See large advertise 
ment in July 2d issue of Companion, CATALOGUES FREE 


__ REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. m 












The picture means 
light—ballooning, 
sand-bag, anchor, 
telescope—light. 
. The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
*.is full of it. What 
“is of more account, 
no trouble to get it out. 
The central-draftlamps here- 
tofore have been extremely 
troublesome. Wesend primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, _PITSBURGH Brass Co, 





On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, 
FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL, 


AND ARE 
Superior 
To all Others. 
For Sale b the 


Trade generally, and 
obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
a De. sei acne to any applicant. 


| EATTLE the ‘eteepeite of WASHINGTON. 
Send stamp for printed matter of City 
and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 























FOR HARN ESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDL ES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING ‘BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Givesa beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished withit. IsNoTA V ARNISH. Contains 
no Turpentine, Benziné, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 
Ask your local merchant for them. EVERY 
REEL WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 5. A. 
























7-in. Steel Gheare and this Knife, $1. Post-paid, warranted, Cut is exact size ; price is 75c.; blades 
equal any $2 razor. To tempt you our price for a while is 
ae : efor $2, post- “paid. 





Lady’s 2-blade, pearl, 35c 

ent’s fine 3-blade, $1; Coil, 
ae Stock Knife, 3-blade, 
$1; Barber’s hollow -ground 
razor, $1.25. Best 
Strop ever made 
% cents. Send 
for Free List. 


MAHER & GROSH, 
445 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 








‘cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
| 

| Seated Ulcers 
| standing, 
levery disease of the skin, ex- 


‘cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. } 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 


Wrawhrnie ‘Dr uggist in the United States 


| 
| 


Sold by all Harness Makers. | 
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Agents AT ONCE. Sam- 

ple Sashlock free by mail 
a. Immense. Unrivalled. Only good one 

ever i inven’ Beats weights. Sales unparalelled. Ri2 a 
ay. Write quick, Brohard & Co., Clarksburg, W. Va 


The 


‘MUST HAVE 


Daylight 


If you, and you, and you, 
in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and everywhere 
else, could but see the Day- H 
light, you would sell 
your oldlampsto the 
junk-man and buy 
Daylights. They 
start at $1.50 and 
run up in price. 


Send for our A B C bookon 
Lamps, 

Craighead & Kintz Co,, 33 
Barclay St., N. Y 


THE BRAID THAT Is KNOWN 








THE WORLD AROUND. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


of 4@O years’ 


Inward Tumors, and 


and Canada. 


pr. LYON’c 


dines oR 












Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Praiers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 








Send 2 2 ‘2cent stamps for art nie, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisoo 


| A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


| SPECIAL AGENTS : 
| CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 









| 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ | 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re 
quired to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. } 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


REPRODUCTION OF BACTERIA. 


Science has done much to lay the ghosts that 
have walked the earth from times immemorial. It 
has scattered darkness once fearfully felt, even by 
the learned; and has brought within the domain 
of the natural much that formerly seemed to 
belong to the realm of the supernatural. 

But science has sometimes increased human 
fears, at least for a time, by revealing dangers 
before unperceived. Not a few persons would 
like to imitate the Brahman king who crushed 
the microscope which showed animal life in his 
drinking - water. They would like to ignore 
troublesome facts. 

Science has revealed the presence of bacteria,— 
microbes,—some harmless, some harmful, every- 
where within and without us. Many species have 
their habitat in our very mouths! Most of the 
worst diseases and the most infectious epidemics 
are believed to be the work of these malignant 
foes, that no unaided eye can see, and seeing, 
guard against. The old imps of superstition were 
nothing to them. | 

One of the most terrible facts connected with 
them is their capacity for multiplication. It 
almost staggers belief; certainly itis beyond our 
power fully to apprehend. Ina single day one of 
these foes may become over sixteen millions, and 
in forty-eight hours nearly two hundred and 
eighty-one thousand millions! Shall we smash 
our microscope? Shall we, like the ostrich, hide 
our heads from the danger? There is something 
better. We give it in the language of the Times 
and Register : 


“Sunlight, pure air and thorough cleanliness are ; 


natural enemies to disease-germs. The germs 
cannot flourish where they have not their proper 


food, and that is found in dampness, darkness, | 


mold and filth. Keep the habitation flooded with 
sunshine and pure air, keep away all filth and 
dampness, and the germs of disease will find no 
foothold, no nidus in which to breed, and no food 
on which to grow. 

“Nature is struggling all the time to keep her 
domain healthful and a fit habitation for man, but 
man shuts out the air and light, contaminates all 
things about him, and disease is the reward of 
his recklessness and neglect. There is more health 
in a sunbeam than in drugs, and more life in pure 
air than in the physician’s skill. 

“The sunlight may fade the parlor carpet, but 
better that than have disease fade the cheek. The 
wind may tan and freckle the face, but it is better 
tanned and freckled than thin and sallow. 


“Help nature to keep your habitation healthful | 


by allowing her forces an opportunity to operate. 
There is more health about you than disease. 
“Health is man’s natural condition. He 
place about himself such conditions that disease 
germs will not invade but evade his system.” 


~~ 


“CLEVER FLIP.” 


He was only a common black-and-tan dog, not a 
beauty by any means, for his eyes were so unpleas. 
antly prominent as to have almost the appearance 
of glasseyes. What he lacked in beauty, however, 
he made up in wit. 

As there were no little children in the house, he 
became a great pet, and was taught many funny 
tricks; but none of these were so clever as some 
things that he did of his own motion. 

In a bright, sunny room of the third story lived 
a dear old lady, a distant but greatly beloved 
relative of the family. 

She had chosen this room in order that she might 
be out of everybody’s way, as she said, and free 
to entertain herself with writing, reading or 


sewing, as she liked; for she was very deaf and 

could not enjoy general conversation. Indeed, 

she could not hear at all without an ear-trumpet. 
As she could not hear the bell, Flip had been 


| the little fellow was not altogether satisfied. 
| stopped, looked up at her, and back toward the 


| one night with a doctor for a companion, intent on 


| tail he fanned the doctor, who was in the stern, 


can 


THE YOUTILS 


taught to go up and summon her to her meals. If 
sent to call any one else he always barked noisily, 
but when sent for his deaf friend he would 
scamper up to that third-story room, and, if he 
found the door open, would begin frisking and 
dancing around her, saying, “Come, come,” in 
every movement, but without uttering a sound. 
He had learned by experience that he must attract 
her attention by the eye. 

Even if he found the door closed, he never 
barked, but waited patiently until it opened. For 
his old friend knew about what time to expect 
him, and looked out now and then to see if he was 
there. 

One day he came up in this way to let her know 
that dinner was ready. She had been cutting out 
some work on the bed, but laid aside her scissors 
at once and, having washed her hande and adjusted 
her cap, followed Flip toward the stairway. But 
He 


room. Then he ran back himself. 

As she made no motion to return, he stood in the 
door irresolute, came and looked up into her eyes 
again with a troubled expression, and once more 
darted back into the room. 

This time she followed, murmuring, ‘“What’s 
wrong, Flip? Have I left anything?” 

Sure enough, there he was on tiptoe, looking 
eagerly over at her spectacles, which she had 
forgotten and left on the bed. Flip knew very 
well that she could not eat her dinner comfortably 
without them. 

All that time he had made no sound, but had 
lone all his talking by pantomime, as it were. 

“Flip is a very clever dog,” the old lady said, as 
she told the story at the dinner-table, “to save me 
that long walk upstairs.” 


cf 


HUNTING ALLIGATORS AT NIGHT. 


Mr. C. W. Butler in an article on “Alligator- 
Shooting in Florida,” contributed to “The Big 
Game of North America,” says that he went out 


striking alligators. The doctor rowed, and Mr. 
Butler stood up at the bow, striking-pole in hand. 
Soon the white chin of an alligator appeared within 
the circle of light. 


The pole left Mr. Butler’s hand, and the line ran 
out as fast as a nine-foot alligator could travel. It 
was a novel night ride. The alligator did his best, 
swimming head and shoulders above water. The 
jack-light swung to and fro, and the water splashed 
fiercely against the boat. 

All at once the tow-horse stopped, and a revolver- 
bullet rolled him over. Apparently he was dead, 
and the two men were trying to haul him into the 
boat, when suddenly he darted under it and began 
splintering the kee) with his teeth. 

A quick hau) on the line brought the creature’s 
head above water; instantly the doctor struck him 
a heavy blow on the head with the axe. Again he 
rolled over, and was hauled into the boat. 

As the two men were congratulating each other, 
the alligator recovered from the stunning blow 
and began to clear out that boat. With his huge 


and with yawning jaws he reached after the man 
in the bow. 

Something had to be done, and that promptly, or 
the boat would be threshed into pieces. The bows- 
man managed to get hold of the axe, and by a 
well-aimed blow to split open the saurian’s head. 
Then he was quiet. 


NEUTRAL. 

A New Orleans newspaper says that a squad of 
Confederate soldiers, who were wearing captured 
blue overcoats, rode up to a house in Tennessee 
during the Civil War, and called out to the owner: 
“Well, old man, what are you, reb or Yank?” Old 
Caution was puzzled by the blue coats and the 
gray trousers. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I’m nothin’, 
and precious little of that.’ 


A similar spirit seems to have possessed a certain 
aged negro whom a writer for the New York 
World met some time ago while wandering over 
the battlefield of Antietam. 

“Were you here when the fight took place?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Right yere, sah,” answered the white-haired 
negro. 

“Then you saw it all?” 

“Well, sah, not zackly, but I saw de dead folks 
arter de battle.”’ 

“Why didn’t you see the movements of the 
troops?” 

“Well, sah, I was done embarrassed a heap dat 
day. I knowed Gin’ral Lee was dependin’ on me 
not to whoop for de Yankees, an’ Gin’ral McClellan 
was dependin’ on me not to whoop ag’in ’em, an’ 
80 I done wen’ down cellar an’ sat on de head oba 
cider bar’l an’ let’em fight it out de best way dey 
could.” 


WANTED HIS RIGHTS. 


Some years ago a wealthy manufacturer in the 
West, employing nearly a thousand hands, estab- 
lished a “model” city, thus giving the workmén 
and their families many comforts and luxuries 

| that they could not have attained unaided. Of 
course there were regulations to govern the model 
| city, which as a rule were cheerfully observed. 


There were fault-finders, however, and especially 
a new-comer, named Bascomb. Among the rules 
was one forbidding the burning of soft coal, on 
|} account of the odor and smoke, and Bascomb 
objected strongly. 
“My goodness!” remonstrated a friend, “1 don’t 
see what you are growling about. We get hard 
| coal at cost, and as one ton goes as far as two of 
the other, you aint out of pocket.” 
| “*Taint right to forbid it,” asserted Bascomb. 
“See here,” demanded his friend, “do you really 
want to burn the nasty stuff?” 
“No, I don’t wanter,” replied Bascomb, “but I 
wanter have the right in case 1 wanter!” 


} SHE HAD HEARD SO. 
The application of general principles to particu- 
lar cases is so nice a matter that the wisest of 
people never attain to perfection in it. 
Lucy, three years old, was playing with a 
neighbor of her own age. All went smoothly until 
| some childish dispute arose, when Lucy, regarding 
rer little friend as the aggressor, slapped her 
soundly. 
Lucy’s grandmother reproved her for her rude 

| ness and display of temper, but the child clinched 
| the argument by saying: 
| “Why, dan’mudder, dan’mudder, don’t you 





COMPANION. 


yeriously 


IF you want the best food you will be inter- | 
ested in the following facts, which show why | 
“Royal” is the best baking powder, why it 
makes the best and most wholesome food, and 
why its use has become almost universal—its 
sale greater in this country than the sale of all 
other cream of tartar baking powders combined. 
The Royal Baking Powder NEVER 
Fails. 

It is absolutely pure and wholesome. 
It is combined from the most approved 
and healthful ingredients. 

It makes the finest flavored, most ten- 
der, delicious and wholesome food. 

It has greater leavening strength than 
any other baking powder, and is there- 
fore the cheapest. 

It never loses its strength, but will keep 
fresh and of full leavening power until 
used. 

It acts slowly in the dough, so that none 
of its strength is lost before the baking is 
completed. 

It makes food that will keep sweet, 
moist and fresh longer, or that may be 
eaten hot and fresh with impunity. 

The reasons why the Royal Baking Powder is 
superior to all others in these respects are easily 
stated. One is because it is made from chem- 
ically pure materials. Another is because it is 
made with greater care and accuracy than 
any other. It is always uniform in composition 
and leavening power. It has been the standard 
The 
founder and conductor of its business ever since 
is still at the head of its management. ‘Thus all 
the knowledge and skill attained by over a quar- 
ter of a century’s experience is available in its 
present preparation. The consumer is not ex- 
perimented upon by changes of formula that are 
constantly being made in other powders in an 
effort to get a mixture that will not “cake” or 
lose its strength, or that follow changes of pro- 
prietorship or manufacturers. The Royal Baking 
Powder is always certain and equal in its work; 
a teaspoonful does the same perfect work to-day 
that it did yesterday or last week or month or 
last year. 

While the last teaspoonful in a can of Royal 
is as good as the first, other powders lose their 
strength after being. made a short time, and 
particularly after the can is opened. 

No great efforts are made by other manufac- 
turers to procure pure materials. They use the 
ordinary cream of tartar of the market, which 
contains tartrate of lime and is generally mixed 
with alum, phosphates, or terra alba. The fre- 
quent tests by the Massachusetts and New York 
State Boards of Health show the great extent of 
this adulteration. 

But experiments that cost many hundred thou- 
sand dollars were made by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company to secure for its use chemically 
pure ingredients, and to devise methods and 
formulas that would make a perfect . baking 
powder. 

In the manufacture of this powder there is 
used more than half of all the cream of tartar 
consumed in the United States for all purposes. 


baking powder for twenty-five years. 
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These are Facts 
which Housekeepers should 


Consider. 


This is refined in the mammoth works of the 
company (erected at a cost of over half a million 
dollars) by special, patented processes by which 
means there are secured to the Royal Baking 
Powder exclusively ingredients absolutely free 
from tartrate of lime or other adulterant or inert 
matter. 

While there is no secret as to the ingredients 
used,— the methods of their preparation, their 
and the manipulations 
which are indispensable to this end are unknown 
to other¢manufacturers. 

The exactness with which the active principle 
of each ingredient prior to mixing is ascertained 
by expert chemists; the actual prohibition en- 
forced against the receipt into the works of an 
impure ingredient; the care with which the 
materials are dried, coated and prepared before 
their combination, and the precision in packing 
the powder so that it shall be delivered to the 
consumer in the perfect condition in which it 
leaves the factory, are some of the details which 
go to make the perfect “ Royal.” 

Are not the same means employed by other 
manufacturers? ‘They are not. There have 
been a great many imitations of the Royal, but 
no equals. Pure materials are not employed, 
care is not taken in their preparation and com- 
bination, while in the great majority of baking 
powders alum is added to give them strength, 
while cheapening their cost. 

No alum, phosphates or dangerous or 
doubtful substances are used in the Royal, 
and it costs more to manufacture than 
any other brand. 

The great popularity and general use of the 
Royal Baking Powder attest its superiority. 

Success is generally deserved. 

Scores of brands of baking powders have been 
placed upon the market since it was introduced. 
Most of these have died; none have achieved a 
general success, while the Royal has increased in 
popularity until its sale is general in every city, 
town and hamlet in the country. Nothing but 
the superior quality of the Royal Baking Powder 
could have effected this. 

Corroborative of the foregoing are the official 
tests. These have been made without prejudice, 
by entirely unbiased officers, have been elabo- 
rate, exhaustive, and should be conclusive. Prof. 
Tucker of Albany, whose thorough and scien- 


relative proportions 


tific work in examining articles of food for 


the State of New York is well-known, says 
it is “a baking powder unequalled for 
purity, strength and wholesomeness; ” while 


the United States Government investiga- 
tion, recently made under the authority 
of Congress, shows the Royal superior to 
all others in leavening power. 

The day has come for a rigid discrimination 
in the purchase of baking powders by the house- 
keepers. 

Health and economy demand the use of that 
brand ascertained absolutely pure and whole- 
some and of greatest strength. 

Those who have tested all thoroughly, 
use “Royal” only. If you are not using It, 
the facts here given should induce you to give i! 
a trial. 





No other Article used in 





know it does little dirls dood to whip ’em?”"—New 
York Tribune. 





No other Article of Human Food has ever received 
such emphatic commendation for purity, strength 
and wholesomeness from 


the most eminent 


authorities, as the Royal Baking Powder. 


the domestic economy of 


the household has so many enthusiastic friends 
among the housekeepers of America; and its 
reputation is world-wide. 














